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MEMOIRS  of  the  late  WILLIAM 
BLACKSTONE,  Efq;  [P.  ^92.] 


lucrative  emoluments  and  higheft  of- 
fices.  The  ofFer  of  the  lolicitor-ge« 
neralihip,  on  the  refighaiion  ot  Mr 
Dunning  in  January  1770,  opeiud 
the  moit  datteriiig  prulpeds  to  iii$ 
view.  But  the  attendance  on  its  com* 
plicated  duties  at  the  bar,  and  in  me 
Houfe  of  Commons,  induced  him  co 
reiufe  it. 

But  though  he  declined  this  path^ 
which  fo  certainly,  with  abilities  like 
Mr  Biaqktlone’s,  leads  to  the  higiu-d 
dignities  in  the  law,  yet  he  readily- 
accepted  the  office  of  Judge  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  when  offered  to  him 
on  the  relignation  of  M»’  Judice  Clive, 
to  which  he  was  appointed  on  the  y.h 
of  February  1770.  Previous,  how* 
ever,  to  the  paffing  his  patent,  Mr  Juf- 
tice  Yates  exprelfed  an  earned  wilh  to 
remove  from  the  King^s  Bench  to  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas.  To  this 
with  Mr  Blackdone,  from  motives  of 
perfonal  edeem,  confented ;  bur  on 
his  death,  which  happened  between 
'the  enfuing  Ealter  and  t  rinity  terms, 
Mr  Blackdone  was  appointed  to  nis 
original  deltination  in  the  Common 
Pleas. 

On  his  promotion  to  the  Bench,  he 
refigned  the  recorderfhip  gf  Walling* 
ford. 

S  f 


IN  the  new  Parliament  chofen  in 
1768,  Mr  Blackdone  w-as  returned 
burgefs  for  Wedbury  in  Wikfhire. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  Parliament, 
the  quedion,  Whether  a  member 
expelled  was,  or  was  not,  eligible  in 
the  fame  Parliament?’*  was  frequently 
agitated  in  the  Houfe  with  much 
warmth  ;  and  what  fell  from  him  in 
a  debate  being  deemed  by  fome  per- 
fons  contradidory  to  what  he  had 
advanced  on  the  fame  fubjeid  in  his 
Coinmentaries,  he  was  attacked  with 
much  afperity  in  a  pamphlet  fuppofed 
to  be  written  by  a  Baronet,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  that  Houfe.  To  ttis  charge  ne 
gave  an  early  reply  in  print. 

In  the  fame  year,  iUr  Priedley  ani¬ 
madverted  on  fome  pofitions  in  the 
fame  work,  relative  to  offences  agaiiid 
the  doctrine  of  the  edablilhed  church, 
to  which  he  publifhed  an  anfwer. 

Mr  Blackdone’s  reputation  as  a 
great "  and  able  lawyer  was  now  fo 
-thoroughly  edablilhed,  that  had  he 
been  poffefTed  of  a  conditution  equal 
to  the  fatigues  attending  the  mod  ex- 
tenfive  bufinefs  of  the  profeffion,  he 
might  probably  have  obtained  its  mod 
V^L.  LIII. 
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his  difordcr  was  foon  removed,  but: 
the  caule  was  not  eradicated  ;  for  on 
his  coining  up  to  town  to  attend  Hi¬ 
lary  term,  he  was  feized  with  a  frefh 
attack,  chiefly  in  his  head,  w’hich 
brought  on  a  drowfmefs  and  ftupor, 
and  baffled  all  the  arts  of  medicine ; 
the  diforder  increafing  fo  rapidly,  that 
he  became  at  laft  for  fome  days  al- 
moft  totally  infenfible,  and  expired 
on  the  14th  of  February  1780,  in  the 
fifty- iixth  year  of  his  age. 

A  few  weeks  before  he  died,  he 
was  applied  to  by  the  truftees  for  exe¬ 
cuting  the  will  of  the  late  Sir  George 
Downing,  Bart,  who  had  bequeathed 
a  large  efiate  for  the  endowing  a  new 
college  in  Cambridge,  to  give  his  af- 
fiflance  in  forming  a  proper  plan  for 
this  fociety,  and  framing  a  body  of 
ftatiites  for  its  regulation. 

This  was  a  talk  to  which  his  abili¬ 
ties  wxre  peculiarly  adapted  ;  and  it 
may  be  difficult  to  determine,  whe¬ 
ther  the  application  refleded  more 
honour  on  the  truftees  or  on  him. 
He  had  mentioned  to  fome  of  his 
moft  intimate  friends,  his  uuderta^ 
king  this  bufinefs  with  great  pleafure, 
and  feemed  to  promife  himfelf  much 
fatisfadion  in  the  amufement  it  would 
afford  him  :  but,  alas  !  his  diforder 
was  then  coming  on  with  fuch  hafty 
ftrides,  that  before  any  thing  could 
be  done  in  it,  death  put  an  end  to 
this  and  all  his  labours,  and  left  the 
univerfity  of  Cambridge,  as  well  as 
that  of  Oxford,  to  lament  the  lofs  of 
Mr  Juft  ice  Blackftone. 

He  was  buried,  by  his  own  direc¬ 
tion,  in  a  vault  he  bad  built  for  his 
family,  in  his  parilli  church  of  St 
Peter's  in  Wallingford.  His  neigh¬ 
bour  and  friend,Dr  Barrington,  Bifhop 
of  Llandaff,  at  his  own  particular  re- 
qiieff,  performed  the  funeral  fervice, 
as  a  public  teftimony  of  his  perfonal 
regard  and  high  efteem. 

In  his  public  line  of  life  he  appro-, 
yed  himfelf  an  able,  upright,  im¬ 
partial  judge,  perfedly  acquainted 
with  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  ma- 


He  feemed  now  arrived  at  the  point 
he  always  wilhed  for,  and  might  juftly 
be  faid  to  enjoy  fAittm  cum  dignitatc* 
Freed  from  the  attendance  at  the 
bar,  and  w'hat  he  had  iViil  a  greater 
averfion  to,  in  the  Senate,  where 
(to  ufo  his  own  expreffion)  amid 
‘  the  rage  of  contending  parties,  a 
^  man  of  moderation  muft  expe^ff  to 

*  meet  with  no  quarter  from  any 

*  fide,"  although  he  diligently  and 
confeientioufly  attended  the  duties  of 
the  high  office  he  was  now  placed  in, 
yet  the  leifure  afforded  by  the  legal 
vacations  he  dedicated  to  the  private 
duties  of  life,  which,  as  the  father  of 
a  numerous  family,  he  now  found 
himfelf  called  upon  to  exercife,  or  to 
literary  retirement,  and  the  fociety  of 
his  friends,  at  his  villa  called  Priory 
Place,  in  Wallingford,  which  he  pur- 
chafed  foon  after  his  .marriage,  tho' 
he  had  for  fome  years  before  occa- 
fionally  refided  at  it. 

It  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  that  the 
laft  augmentation  of  the  judges'  fa-' 
laries,  calculated  to  make  up  the  de¬ 
ficiencies  occafioned  by  the  heavy  taxes 
they  are  fubje(fl  to,  and  thereby  ren¬ 
der  them  more  independent,  was  ob¬ 
tained  in  a  great  meafure  by  his  in- 
duftry  and  attention. 

His  conftitution,  hurt  by  the  ftu- 
dious  midnight  labours  of  his  younger 
days,  and  an  unhappy  averfion  he 
always  had  to  exercife,  grew  daily 
W’orfe  ;  not  only  the  gout,  w  ith  which 
he  was  frequently,  though  not  very 
feverely  vifited  from  the  year  17^9, 
but  a  nervous  diforder.  alfo,  that  fre¬ 
quently  brought  on  a  giddinefs  or 
vertigo,  added  to  a  corpulency  of 
body,  rendered  him  Itill  more  inactive 
than  he  ufed  to  be,  and  contributed 
to  the  breaking  up  of  his  conftitution 
at  an  early  period  of  life. 

About  Chriftmas  *779  he  was  fei¬ 
zed  with  a  violent  fhortnefsof  breath, 
w’hich  the  faculty  apprehended  was 
occafioned  by  a  dropfical  habit,  and 
water  on  the  cheft.  By  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  proper  remedies,  that  effed  of 


king  them  the  invariable  rule  of  his 
condud.  As  a  fenator,  he  was  averfe 
to  party  violence,  and  moderate  in 
his  fentiments.  Not  only  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  but  at  all  times,  and  on  all  oc- 
cafions,  he  was  a  firm  fupporter  of 
the  true  principles  of  our  happy  con- 
(litution  in  church  and  itate  ;  on  the 
real  merits  of  which  few  men  were  16 
well  qualified  to  decide.  He  was 
ever  an  active  and  judicious  promo¬ 
ter  of  whatever  he  thought  ufcful  or 
advantageous  to  the  public  in  general, 
or  to  any  particular  fociety  or  neigh¬ 
bourhood  he  was  conneded  with  ; 
and  having  not  only  a  found  judg¬ 
ment,  but  the  cleareft  ideas,  and  the 
moft  analytical  bead  tnat  any  man, 
perhaps,  was  ever  bleffed  with  ;  thefe 
qualifications,  joined  to  an  unremit- 
ting  perfeverance  in  purfuing  what¬ 
ever  he  thought  right,  enabled  him 
to  carry  many  beneficial  plans  into 
execution,  which  probably  would  have 
failed  if  they  had  been  attempted 
by  other  men. 

He  was  a  believer  in  the  great 
truths  ofChriiVianitVjfrom  a  thorough 
inveiligation  of  its  evidence  :  attached 
to  the  Church  of  England  from  a  con- 
vi(5lion  of  its  excellence,  his  principles 
were  thofe  of  its  genuine  members, 
enlarged  and  tolerant.  His  religion 
was  pure  and  unafTecled,  and  his  at¬ 
tendance  on  its  public  duties  regular, 
and  thofe  duties  always  performed 
with.ferioufnefs  and  devotion. 

His  profeffional  abilities  need  not  be 
dwelt  upon.  They  will  be  univerfally 
acknowledged  and  admired,  as  long 
as  his  works  fliail  be  read,  or,  in  other- 
words,  as  long  as  the  municipal  laws 
of  this  country  ihall  remain  an  objedl 
of  ftudy  and  praffice  :  and  though 
his  works  will  only  hold  forth  to  fu¬ 
ture  generations  his  knowledge  .of  the 
law,  and  his  talents,  as  a  vvriter,  there 
V/as  hardly  any  branch  of  literature 
he  was  unacquainted  with.  He  ever 
employed  much  time  in  reading,  and 
whatever  he  had  read,  and  once  di- 
gefted,  he  never  forgot* 


He  was  an  excellent  manager  of 
his  time  ;  and  though  fo  much  of  it 
was  fpent  in  an  application  to  hooks, 
and  the  emiJoyment  of  his  pen,  yet 
this  was  done  without  the  parade  or 
olfentation  of  being  a  hard  iludent. 
It  v/as'obfcrved  of  him,  during  his 
refideiice  at  college,  that  Iiis  (ladies 
never  appeared  to  break  ui  upon  the 
common  bufmefs  of  life,  or  the  inno¬ 
cent  amufementi.  of  fociety  ;  for  the 
latter  of  which  few  men  w^ere  better 
calculated,  being  polTeired  of  the  hap¬ 
py  faculty  of  making  Iiis  own  com¬ 
pany  agreeable  and  inftru«flive,  whilil 
he  enjoyed  without:  referve  the  fociety 
of  others. 

Melan^lhon  himfelf  could  not  have 
been  more  rigid  in  obferving  the  hour 
and  minute  of  an  appointment.  Din 
ring  the  years  in  which’ he  read  his 
lecf  iires  at  Oxford,  it  could  not  he  re¬ 
membered  that  he  had  ever  kept  Jiis 
audience  waiting  ibr  him,  even  for  a 
few  minutes.  As  he  valued  Iiis  own 
time,  he  was  extremely  careful  not  to 
be  inllrunicntal  in  Iquandeiiiig  or 
tririing  away  that  of  Others,  w’ho,  he 
hoped,  might  have  as  much  regard 
for  their’s  as  he  had  for  his.  In¬ 
deed,  puinSnality  w’as  in  his  opinion 
fo  much  a  virtue,  that  he  could  not 
bring  himfelf  to  think  perfeilly  well 
of  any  w’ho  were  notoriouily  defedive 
in  it. 

The  virtues  of  his  private  charac¬ 
ter,  lefs  confpicuoiis  in  their  nature, 
and  confequently  lefs  generally  known, 
endeared  him  to  thofe  he  was  more 
intimately  conneded  with,  and  who 
faw  him  in  the  more  retired  feents  of 
life.  He  ^as,  notwin.ftandlng  Iiis 
contraded  brow  (owing  in  a  great 
meafure  to  his  being  very  near-fight- 
ed),  a  chearfid,  agreeable,  and  face¬ 
tious  companion.  He  was  a  faithwjl 
friend,  an  affedionate  hiifbaiid  and 
parent,  and  a  charitable  benefador  to 
the  poor;  poir.;fied  of  generolity,  with¬ 
out  affedation,  bounded  by  prudenen 
and  mconomy.  d'iie  conllant  accu¬ 
rate  kuowlcdge'hc  had  of  iiis  incoin^i 
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the  prcleht  Diike, 

Chandler,  Efq;  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland,  who  took  the  furname  of  Ca4 
wi(Milh,  in  honour  to  the  noble  famU 
Iy*into  which  he  had  married,  and 
left  the  principal  part  of  her  fortune 
\o  this  young  nobleman.  ,  He  repre- 
Tented  the  boroiigh  of  Knarelborough^ 
:n  Yorkihirc,*iii  the  late  parlia«r.ent, 
vhich  he  refigned  to  his  relation, 
Lord  Duncannon,  and  was  returned 
tor  this  town  at  the  laft  general  elec¬ 
tion,  upon  the  .intereft  of  his  noble 
brother.  He  is  eminently  diftinguifh- 
ed  for  the  fame  amiablenefs  of  tem¬ 
per,  generofity  of  dilpofition,  and  mo- 
dell  integrity  of.  condudl,  that  has 
charaderized  the  family  from  whence 
he  is  deicended.  Sihee  his  acceGTion 
to  the  eftate  of  his  deceafed  aunt,  the 
family  manfion  of  that  lady  has  pro¬ 
ved  the  peculiar  emporium  of  friend- 
Ihip  and  hofpitality.  The  poor  in 
his  neighbourhood  have  felt  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  his  benignity  in  adts  of  the 
moft  extenfive'and  beft  diredted  mu¬ 
nificence,  and  all  ranks  have  fufficient- 
ly  experienced  the  effedls  ;bf  iiis  dif¬ 
ferent  virtues  to  unite  in  holding  him 
in  the  higheft  and  warmeft  affeftion. 
In  the  exercife  of  thofe  qualities  which 
adorn  him  as  an  individual,  he  never 
I  forgets  the  charadleriftic  dignity  of 
a  Britifli '  nobleman,  and  is  a  perfedl 
mailer  in  the  happy  art  of  difplaying 
greatnefs  without  pride,  and  famili¬ 
arity  without  incurring  the  fmalleft 
quota  of  its  proverbial  aflbeiate,  con¬ 
tempt.  Jie  feems,  by  difpofition^ 
much  more  ftrongly  difpofed  for  the 
quiet  enjoyment  of  retired  and  do- 
meilic  pleafures,  than  f  T  the  trouble- 
fome  delights  of  political  preferment. 
As  a  fenator,  therefore,  he  is  diilin- 
guilhed  only  for  the  known  fincerity 
ol  his  intentions,  and  concurs  wfith 
all  the  other  members  of  his  family 
in  a  fleady  and  warm  fupport  of  the 
prefent  Oppofition. 

Edward  Coke,  Efqi 

IS  brother  to  Thomas  Wenman 
Coke,  member  for  the  county  of  Nor- 


tsmd  expences  (the  confequence  of  tin-  | 
common  regularity  in  his  accounts) 
enabled  him  to  avoid  the  xjppofitt 
extremes  of  meannefs  and  protufton. 

Being  himfelf  llridl  in  the  crcrcifi 
of  every  public  and  private  duty,  ht- 
cxpedled  the  fame*  attention  to  both 
in  others  ;  and,  when  difappointed  in 
bis  expe^ation,  was  apt  to  animad¬ 
vert  with  fome  degree  of  feverity  on 
thofe  who,  in  his  ellimate  of  duty, 
ieemed  to  deferve  it.  This  rigid  fenfc 
of  obligation,  added  to  a  certain  irri¬ 
tability  of  temper,  derived  from  na¬ 
ture,  and  encreafed  in  his  latter  years 
by  a  (Irong  nervous  affection,  toge¬ 
ther  with  his  countenance  and  figure, 
conveyed  air  idea  bf  (lernnefs,  which 
occafioned  the  heavy,  but  unmerited 
imputation,  among  thofe  yrho  did  not 
know  him,  of  ill  nature ;  but  he  had 
a  heart  as  benevolent  aad  as  feeling 
as  man  ever  poflefled. 

A  natural  referve  and  diflfidence 
which  accompanied  hinil  from  his 
carlieft  youth,  and  which  he  could 
never  ihake  o£F,  appeared  to  a  cafual 
obferver,  though  it  was  only  appear¬ 
ance,  like  pride,  efpecially  after  he 
became  a  judge,  when  he  thought  it 
his  duty  to  keep  ftridlly  up  to  forms 
(which,  as  he  was  wont  to  obferve, 
are  now  too  much  laid  afide),  and 
not  to  leflen  the  refpe^l  due  to  the 
dignity  and  gravity  of  his  office,  by 
any  outward  levity  of  behaviour. 


HISTORY  of  the  CHARACTERS 
and  POLITICAL  PRINCIPLES 
of  the  ME  MBER^S  cbofen fjr  the  nenv 
.  PARLIAMENT.  [P.  306.] 

.  DERBY— Town. 

Dqrd  GeorCt 


Augustus  Henry 
I  Cavendish 

IS  the  youngeft  brother  to  the 
Duke  of  Dtvonfhire,  and  enjoys  a 
larger  fortune  than  any  of  the  junior 
branches  of  this  illuflrious  family. 
Tais  fuperiority  in  affluence  was  de¬ 
rived  principally  from  the  bounty  of 
the  late  Mrs  Cavendifh,  daughter  of 
Jjt>rd  James  Cayendilh,  great-uncle  tg- 


rality  of  the  one,  correded  and  im¬ 
proved  by  the  experimental  folidiCf 
o£the  other,  and  is  alike  didinguith- 
ed  for  ingenuity  and  precifion.  Hii 
al^i^sicb  us  a  financier  are  of  the  firft 
kind,  to  which  part  of  his  charader 
indeed  the  miniiler  always  gives  the 
ftrongeft  teftimony  on  the  communi¬ 
cation  of  hib  taxes,  by  addreding  him- 
felf  to  Mr  Hufley  with  pointed  atten¬ 
tion,  watching  his  approba  ion,  and 
replying,  by  anticipation,  to  fuch  ob- 
j-dions  as  this  member,  by  the  taci¬ 
turn  indications  of  his  countenance^ 
&c.  feems  to  convey.  Thefe  fubftan- 
tial  endowments  receive  additional 
fplendor  in  Mr  Hufley,  from  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  difpofition  with  which 
they  are  happily  combined.  He  is 
a  man  of  great  fpirit,  confummatc 
probity,  and  the  utmofl  indeptndence» 
qualities  that  would  illuminate  the 
mod  inferior  chara<5ter  in  point  of  in- 
telledual  excellence,  and  cannot  tail 
to  throw  a  foJid  eclat  upon  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  under  the  circumtlance  of  Co 
fortunate  a  jundion  as  the  prefent. 
His  fortune  is  large,  but  as  it  lies 
fcatrered  in  India  flock,  landed  pro¬ 
perty,  and  other  fecurities,  it  is  #m- 
poilible  for  us  to  afeertain  its  amount 
with  any  accuracy.  In  his  political 
principles  he  is  by  no  means  violent* 
but  no  man  is  more  a(flive  againft  the 
meafures  of  adminift ration,  whom  he 
oppofes  with  vigour,  but  without 
rudenefs  or  enthufiafin  He  is  per- 
fedly  averfe  to  the  principle  of  the 
American  war,  and  has  proved  the 
great  triend  to  the  interefls  of  the 
Ealt  India  Company,  in  his  recent 
condud  in  the  Houfe.  This  is  the 
fecond  time  he  has  reprefenied  the 
city  of  8ali(bury,  during  which  pe¬ 
riod  he  has  been  a  conflant  attendant 
on  his  duty,  and  has  faithfully  dif- 
charged  the  important  trufl  repofed 
in  him. 

Hon.  WiLLiAM  Henry  Bouveris 

IS  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Radnor, 
and  has  reprcfcatcd  this  city  ever 


ftrllcs  ftnd  wAt  n?  new  member  at  the 
laft  general  eiedtion  ;  he.  came  in  for 
the  reprefentation  of  this  town  upon 
the  intereft  of  the  Pyjte  of  Dev.on- 
fliire,  in  oppofition-  to  Mr  Cook,  the 
late  member.  This  young  gentleman 
enjoys  the  family  eftate  that  his. fa¬ 
ther,  the  late  Wenman  Coke,'  Efq; 
was  poflefled  of  before  he  fucceeded  to 
the  princely  fortune  of  45,000 1.  per 
annum^  on  the  death  of  the  iate  Coun- 
tefs  of  Leicefler,  and  what  is  much 
more  to  his  honour,  he  pofTelfes  the 
fame  generous  fentiments  that  fo  e- 
minently  diitinguiftied  his  late  prede- 
ceflbr.  It  may  be  faid  of  this  gentle¬ 
man  and  his  noble  colleague,  that 
they  are  the  counterpart  of  each  o- 
ther  in  birth,  in  fortune,  and  in  wwth. 
They  are  both  younger  branches  of 
tw'o  of  the  mofl  opulent  and  power¬ 
ful  families  in  the  kingdom,  and  a- 
like  poirefs  thofe  hereditary  virtues 
whicih  have  raifed  their  great  ancef- 
tors  to  fuch  a  pre-eminence.  They 
are  congenial  in  their  political  fenti¬ 
ments,  and  equally  fincere  in  their 
Oppofuion  to  the  prefent  Adminiftra- 
cion. 

SALlSB’  RY. 

William  Hussey, 

.  WAS  formerly  an  eminent  clothier 
in  this  city,  by  the  extenfive  and  fuc- 
cefsful  purfuits  of  which  bufinefs  he 
has  acquired  a  large  fortune.  He 
has  been  diftinguilhed  in  his  com¬ 
mercial  concerns  for  the  utmofl  can¬ 
dour,  and  the  moft  inviolable  inte¬ 
grity  ;  and,  as  a  man,  and  a  member 
of  the  Bntifli  legiflature,  (lands  in  the 
bigheft  e  timation  with  his  country¬ 
men. - There  are  few  men  in  the 

kingdom  who  poflefs  (b  univerfal  and 
fo  fyftematic  a  knowledge  of  the  mer¬ 
cantile  interefls  of  this  country  as  he 
does  His  notions  of  commerce  are 
equally  remote  from  the  contracled 
prejudices  of  the  mere  tradefman, 
and  the  vifionary  refinement  of  phi- 
lofophic  fpeculators.  He  poirelFes  all 
|hc  exunlWe  views  and  aUtrafl  iibe- 
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derfully  unpleafant  m  the  decay  of 
the  powers  of  mind  and,  body,  the 
neceiiary  confcquence  of  extreme  old 
age.  To  thofe  around  them,  parti¬ 
cularly  to  thofe  with  whom  they  are 
more  nearly  connected,  the  imbecili¬ 
ty -which  alnaoft  always  attends  per- 
fons  in  a  very  advanced  period  of 
life,  affords  one  of  the  moft  affeding 
fpedlaclcs  that  can  well  be  conceived. 
It  is  a  fituation  truly  interefting  ;  and, 
while  it  teaches  us  to  make  every  al¬ 
lowance  for  the  weaknefs  of  age,  it 
difpofes  lis,  by  every  attention,  by  e- 
very  mark  of  pbfervance,  to  fmooth 
the  fteps  of  the  aged,  and  to  remove, 
as  much  as  poflible,  thofe  clouds  that 
hang  on  the  evening  of  life. 

It,  muft,  at  the  fame  time,  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  that  there  are  men  who  live 
to  a  very  great  age,  in  the  full  pdf- 
fcflion  of  their  faculties,  and,  what  is 
ftill  more,  with  all  the ,  affe<flions  of 
the  mind  alive  and  unabated.  Yet, 
even  where  this  is  the  cafe,  I  cannot, 
for  my  part,  confider  long  life  as  an 
obje<a  much  to  be  defired. 

There  is  one  circumftance,  which, 
with  me,  is  alone  fufficient  to  decide 
the  queftioH.  If  there  can  b?  any 
thing^hat  can  compenfate  the  una¬ 
voidable  evils  with  which  this  life  is 
attended,  and  the  numberlefs  cala¬ 
mines  to  which  mankind  are  fubjedl, 
it  is  the  pleafures  ariling  from  the 
fociety  of  thofe  we  love  and  efteem. 
Friendftiip  is  the  cordial  of  life.  With¬ 
out  it,  who  would  wifh  to  exift  an 
hour  ?  But  every  one  who  arrives 
at  extreme  old  age  muft  make  hi$ 
account  with  furviving  the  greater 
part,  perhaps  the  whole,  of  his  friends. 
He  muft  fee  them  fajl  from  him  by 
degrees,  while  he  is  left  alone.  Tingle 
and  jinfupported,  like  aleafiefs  trunk, 
expofed  to  every  ftorm,  and  Ihriaking 
from  every  blaft. 

I  have  been  led  to  thefe  reflections 
by  a  lofs  I  lately  fuftained  in'  the 
fudden  and  unlooked-for  death  of  a 
friend,  to  whom,  from  my  earlieft 
youth,  I  had  been  attached  by  every . 


fmcc  the  death  of  his  father,  when 
his  brother,  by  acceding  to  the  title, 
vacated  his  feat  in  the  Houfe  ot 
Commons.  He  is  a  very  conftant 
attendant  on  his  parliamentary  duty, 
and  as  conftantly  divides  with  oppo- 
fition.  He  has  never  attempted  to 
difplay  his  abilities  as  an  orator  in 
the  Houfe,  although  he  is  reprefent- 
ed  to  be  gifted  with  this  admirable 
talent  in  no  inferior  degree.  He 
poffeffes  an  eftate  of  near  two  thou- 
iand  pounds  per  annum,  and  with 
this  fortune  fupports  the  confequence 
of  his  rank  with  great  liberality,  and 
great  refpeCl.  His  private  conduCt 
is  every  way  amiable,  and  proves  him 
to  have  undergone  no  degeneracy 
from  the  recorded  virtue  of  his  an- 
ceftors,  which  has  received  this  flat¬ 
tering  defeription  from  the  pen  of 
our  celebrated  Gay that  they  were 
«  a  family  whofe  honour  was  never 

<  tarnifhed,  for  the  Tons  were  always 
•  brave,  and  the  daughters  always 

<  virtuous.'^  . 

Calamities  incident  to  extreme  Old  AgCy 
particularly  the  loft  of  Friends*  — - 
From  the  Mirror.  .  . 

T  IFE,”  fap  Sir  William  Tern- 
K  j  pie,  “  is  like  wine  ;  who 
would  drink  it  pure,  muft  not  draw 
**  it  to  the  dregs.**  Such,  !  confefs, 
has  ever  been  my  opinion,  although, 
in  reckoning  up  the  good  things  of 
this  world,  long  life  is  commonly  e- 


tie  of  the  mod  tender  affedion.  Such  ;  frame  of  mind  I  walked  on  (for  1 
was  the  confidence  that  lubfilled  be-  j  had  ordered  myhorfes  to  wait  me  at 
tween  us,  that,  in  his  bofom,  I  was  j  the  firU  ftage),  till  1  reached  the  fuin- 
won’t  to  repofe  every  thought  of  my  J  mit  of  a  hill,  which  1  knew  com- 

mind,  and  every  weaknefs  of  my  |  manded  the  lall  view  I  (hould  have 

heart.  Poflelfed  of  excellent  natural  I  of  the  habitation  of  my  friend.  I 
parts,  and  of  every  accompliihrnent  •  turned  to  look  back  on  the  delight- 

education  could  bellow,  he  pleated  ful  feene.  As  I  looked,  the  idea  of 

Hill  more  by  the  gentlenefs  of  his  the  owner  came  full  into  my  mind; 
manners,  and  the  uncommon  fweet-  and,  while  I  contemplated  his  many 
nefs  of  his  difpofition.  virtues  and  numberlefs  amiable  qua- 

It  is  not  many  months  fince  I  paid  ;  litles,  a  fuggellion  arofe,  if  he  fliould 
him  a  vilit  at  his  feat  in  a  remote  part  He  cut  off,  what  an  irreparable  lofs  ic 
of  the  kingdom.  I  found  him  enga-  would  be  to  his  family,  to  his  friends, 
ged  in  embellifhing  a  place,  of  which  and  to  fociety.  In  vain  I  endeavou- 
I  had  often  heard  him  talk  with  rap-  red  to  combat  this  melancholy  fore- 
ture,  and  the  beauties  of  which  I  boding,  by  refledting  on  the  uncom- 
found  his  partiality  had  not  exaggera-  mon  vigour  of  his  conllitution,  and 
ted.  He  Ihewed  me  all  the  improve-  the  fair  profpedl  it  aiTorded  of  his  en- 
ments  he  had  made,  and  pointed  out  joying  many  days.  The  impreflioa 
thofe  he  meant  to  make.  He  told  Hill  recurred,  and  it  was  fgme  confi- 
me  all  his  fehemes,  and  all  his  pro-  derable  time  before  I  had  ftrength  of 
jedls.  And,  while  I  live,  I  mud  ever  mind  fufficient  to  conquer  it. 
retain  a  warm  remembrance  of  the  I  had  not  been  long  at  home  when 
pleafure  I  then  enjoyed  in  his  fo-  I  received  accounts  of  his  being  at- 
ciety.  tacked  by  a  violent  dillemper,  and  in 

The  day  I  meant  to  fet  out  on  my  a  few  days  after  I  learned  that  it  had 
return,  he  was  feized  with  a  flight  put  an  end  to  his  life, 
indifpofition,  which  he  feemed  to  This  blow,  for  a  time,  unmanned 
think  fomewhat  ferious  ;  and,  indeed,  me  quite.  Even  now,  the  chief  con- 
if  he  had  a  weaknefs,  it  coniifted  in  folation  I  find  is  in  the  fociety  of  a 
rather  too  great  anxiety  with  regard  few  chofen  friends.  Should  they  al¬ 
to  his  health.  I  iremained  with  him  fo  be  torn  from  me,  the  world  would 
till  he  thought  himfelf  almoll  perfect-  to  me  be  as  a  defart ;  and,  though  I 
ly  recovered  ;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  fhould  Hill  endeavour  to  difeharge  my 
the  unpleafant  ceremony  of  taking  duty  in  that  llation  whLcli  Providence 
leave,  I  refolved  to  fteal  away  early  has  afligned  me  in  life,  I  Ihould  ne- 
in  the  morning,  before  any  of  the  fa-  ver  ceafe  to  look  forward,  not  with- 
mily  (hould  be  aftir.  About  day-  out  impatience,  to  thofe  peaceful  man- 
break  I  got  up,  and  let  myfelf  out.  fions  v/here  the  weary  are  at  rtll,  and 
At  the  door  I  found  an  old  and  fa-  where  only  we  can  hope  to  meet  a- 
vourite  dog  of  my  friend’s,  who  im-  gain  with  thofe  from  whom  we  have 
mediately  came  and  fawned  upon  me.  been  parted  by  the  inexorable  hand 
He  walked  with  me  through  the  park,  ot  death. 


The  SHIPWRECK.  Jn  oU  Portu 

guefe  Story. 


IN  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenti 
century,  the  Portuguefe  carracks 
failed  from  Li  (bon  to  Goa,  a  verr 
greats  rich,  and  fiourilhing  colony  qi 


s 


/ 
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fccne  of  horror  this  dreadful  auident 
mu  ft  have  occafioned  among  twelve 
hundred  perlons,  all  in  the  iame  ine¬ 
vitable  danger,  beholding  with  fear¬ 
ful  aftonilhment  that  inftantaneous 
death  which  now  ftared  them  in  the 
face. 

In  this  diftrefs,  th€  captain  order¬ 
ed  the  pinnace  to  be  launched,  into 
which  having  tolT^d  a  quantity  of 
biicuit,  and  fome  boxes  of  marma¬ 
lade,  he  jumped  in,  with  nineteen 
others,  who,  with  their  fwords,  pre¬ 
vented  the  commg  in  oi  any  raorct 
left  the  boat  ibould  fink«  In  thig 
condition  they  put  off  into  the  great 
Indian  oc.an,  without  a  compafs  to 
fteer  by,  or  any  frefti  water,  but  what 
might  happen  to  fall  from  the  hea¬ 
vens,  whofe  mercy  alone  could  deli¬ 
ver  them.  After  they  had  rowed 
four  days  to  and  fro  in  this  miferable 
fituation,  the  captain,  who  bad  heei\ 
for  fome  time  very  fick  and  weak, 
died :  this  added,  if  poftible,  to  their 
mifery  ;  for  as  they  now  fell  into  con- 
fufion,  every  one  would  govern,  and 
none  would  obey.  This  obliged  thenl 
to  elcft  one  of  their  own  company  to 
command  them,  w’^hofe  orders  they 
implicitly  agreed  to  follow.  This 
perfon  propofed  to  the  company  to 
draw  lots,  and  to  caft  every  fourth 
man  overboard  ;  as  their  fmail  ftock 
of  provifion  was  fo  far  fpent,  as  not 
to  be  able,  at  a  very  Ihort  allowance, 
to  fuftain  life  above  three  days'longer* 
They  were  now  nineteen  perfons  in 
all ;  in  this  number  were  a  friar  and 
a  carpenter,  both  of  whom  they  would 
exempt,  as  the  one  was  ufeful  to  ab- 
folve  and  comfort  them  in  their  laft 
extremity,  and  the  other  to  repair  the 
pinnace,  in  cafe  of  a  leak,  or  other 
accident,  'The  fame  compliment 
they  paid  to  the  new  captain,  he  be¬ 
ing  the  odd  man,  and  his  life  of  much 
coiifequence.  He  refufed  this  indul¬ 
gence  a  great  while,  but,  aflaft,  they 
obliged  him  to  acquiefee;  fo  that 
there  were  four  to  die  out  of  the  fif¬ 
teen  Remaining  perfons. 


that  nation  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  — 
There  were  no  lefs  than  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  fouls,  mariners,  merchants^  pai- 
fengers,  priells,  and  Iriars,  on  board 
one  of  thefe  vtfl’els.  The  beginning 
of  their  voyage  was  proiperous  :  they 
bad  doubled  the  fouthern  extremity 
of  the  great  continent  of  Africa,  cal 
led  thfe  Cape  of  Good  Hope^-  and 
were  ftiaping  their  courfe  porrh-eaft 
to  th6  great  eontinent  of  India,  when 
feme  gehtlemcn  on  board,  who  hav¬ 
ing  ftudied  geography  and  navigd^ 
tion  (arts  that  reflect  honour  on  the 
poffelTors)  found  in  the  latkttde  in 
which  they  were  then  failing,'  a  large 
ridge  of  rocks  laid  down  in  tneir  fea- 
charts  ;  they  had  no  foonef  made  this 
difcovcry  than  they  acquainted  the 
captain  of  the  (hip  with  the  affair, 
dtfiring  him  to  communicate  the 
fame  to  the  pilot ;  which  requeft  he 
immediately  gratified,  recommending 
him  to  lie  by,  in  the  night,  and  (lac- 
len  fail  by  day,  until  they  (hould  be 
paft  the  danger.  It  is  a  cuftom  al¬ 
ways  among  the  Portuguefe,  abfo- 
lutely  to  commit  the  failing  part,  or 
the  navigation  ot  the  venel,  to  the 
pilot,  who  is  anfwcrable,  with  his 
head,  for  the  fafe  conduct  or  carriage 
of  the  king's  fliips,  or  thole  belonging 
to  private  traders  ;  and  he  is  under 
no  manner  of  direction  from  the  cap¬ 
tain,  who  commands  in  every  other 
refpeft. 

The  pilot  being  one  of  thofe  (elf- 
fufficient  men  who  think  every 'hint 
given  them  from  others,  in  the  way 
of  their  profellion,  as  derogatory 
from  their  underftanding,  took  it  as 
an  affront  to  be  taught  his  art  ;  and, 
Inftcad  of  complying  with  the  cap¬ 
tain's  requeft,  adlually  crouded  more 
fail  than  the  veffel  had  carried  be¬ 
fore.  They  had  not  failed  many 
hours,  but  juft  about  the  dawn  of 
^ay  a  terr'ble  difafler  befel  them, 
which  would  have  been  prevented  if 
they  had  lain  by ;  the  ftiij)  ftruck 
iip’  )n  a  n)ck.  I  leave  it  to  the  rea¬ 
der's  imagination  to  conceive  what  a 
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The  three  firft,  after  having  con- 
feifed,  and  received  abfolution,  fub- 
mitted  to  their  fate.  The  fourth, 
■  whom  fortune  condemned,  was  a 
Portuguefe  gentleman,  that  had  a 
younger  brother  in  the  boat,  who, 
feeing  him  about  to  be  thrown  over¬ 
board,  moft  tenderly  embraced  him, 
and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  ^efought 
him  to  let  him  die  in  his  room  ;  en¬ 
forcing  his  arguments  by  telling  him, 
that  he  was  a  married  man,  and  had 
a  wife  and  children  at  Goa,  befidcs 
the  care  of  three  fillers,  who  abfo- 
lutely  depended  upon  him  ;  he,  there¬ 
fore,  conjured  him  to  fiiffer  him  to 
fupply  his  place.  The  elder  brother 
aftbniflied,  and  melting  with  this  ge- 
nerofity,  replied,  that  lince  the  Divine 
Providence  had  appointed  him  to 
fuffer,  it  would  be  wicked  and  unjull 
to  permit  any  other  to  die  for  him, 
efpecialJy  a  brother,  to  whom  he  was 
fo  infinitely  obliged.  The  younger, 
perfifting  in  his  purpofe,  would  take 
no  denial ;  but  throwing  himfelf  on 
his  knees,  held  his  brother  fo  fail, 
that  the  company  could  not  difen- 
gage  them.  Thus  they-idifputed  for 
a  while;  the  elder  brother  bidding 
him  be  a  father  to  his  children,  re¬ 
commended  his  wife  to  his  protec¬ 
tion  ;  and  as  he  would  inherit  his 
eftate,  urged  him  to  take  care  of  their 
common  fiilers  ;  but  all  he  could  fay 
was  not  fufficient  to  make  the  youn¬ 
ger  defift.  This  was  z  fcene  of  ten- 
dernefs  that  muil  have  filled  any 
bread  fufceptible  of  generous  impref- 
fiohs  with  pity.  At  laft  the  con- 
ftancy  of  the  elder  yielded  to  the  piety 
of  the  younger ;  he  acquielced,  and 
fuffercd  the  gallant  youth  to  fupply 
his  place,  who,  being  call  into  the 
fea,  and  a  good  fwimmer,  foon  got 
at  the  ftern  of  the  pinnace,  and  laid 
hold  of  the  rudder  with  his  right 
hand,  which,  being  perceived  by  one 
of  the  faiiors,  he  cut  off  the  hand 
with  a  cuclafs  ;  then,  dropping  into 
the  fea,  he  caught  again  hold  with 
his  left,  which  received  the  fame  fate 
VoL.  LIU. 


by  a  fecond  blow;  thus  difmember- 
ed,  however,  he  made  a  fhift  to  keep 
himfelf  above  water  with  his  feet  aiid 
two  dumps,  which  he  held,  bleeding, 
upwards. 

This  moving  fpeflacle  fo  raifed  the 
companion  of  the  whole  company, 
that  they  cried  out,  He  is  but  one 
man,  let  us  endeavour  to  fave  his  life.’* 
He  was  accordingly  taken  into  the 
boat,  where  he  had  his  hands  bound 
up  as  well  as  the  place  and  circum* 
fiances  would  permit.  They  rowed 
all  that  night,  and  next  morning, 
when  the  fiiii  arofe,  as  if  Heaven 
would  reward  the  gallantry  and  piety 
of  this  young  man,  they  deferied 
land,  which  proved  to  he  the  moun¬ 
tain  Mozambique,  in  Africa,  nor  far 
from  a  Portuguefe  colony.  There 
they  all  fafely  arrived  ;  there  they  re¬ 
mained,  till  the  next  iliip  from  Lif- 
bon  palfed  by,  and  carried  them  to 
Goa  ;  at  which  city,  liiufchoton,  a 
writer  of  credit,  afibres  us,  he  faw 
them  land,  fupped  with  the  two  bro¬ 
thers  that  very  night,  beheld  the 
younger  with  his  ftiintps,  and  had 
the  fiory  from  the  mouths  of  them 
both,  as  well  as  from  the  red  of  the 
company.  « 

\Charaners  that  have  been  eminent  in 
the  naorld  of  Letters  are  ever 
terejiing  to  the  reader  ;  hut  thofe  *who 
have  /pent  thtir  <whole  lives  in  the 
common  caufe  of  freedom  and  hu^ 
inanity^  are  dear  and  venerable.  Thofe 
•who  think  the  tenets  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  inimical  to  the  rights 
of  mankind^  *will  perceive  a  •vjotider^ 
ful  ph^enomemn^  in  behMing  one  of 
their  fwarmeji  advocates  in  a  cloyfer^ 
ed  monk  ;  and  •while  fanatieijm^ 
•which  is  of  all  religions^  •will  perfe* 
cute  fuch  a  CharaOer  •with  unrelent* 
ing  ragCy  humanity^  •which  is  con* 
fined  to  710  Religiony  •will  hail  hwi  as 
her  favourite  foti.  Such  a  CharaSler 
•was  the  celebrated  Fathet'  Paui# 
Sarpi,  the  Juhjetl-  of  the  follo^iving 
jdccomtf\ 


tiars  fhewcd  a  juft  admiration  of  the 
fablimc  virtue  of  a  monk,  who  de¬ 
fended  fo  nobly  the  civil  rights  of  hii 
country  againft  the  fbparate  intereft 
of  the  Church.  In  i6o6,  the  Council 
pafted  a  decree  in  his  favour,  which 
deferves  to  be  tranferibed,  becaufe  it 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  common 
lives  of  Father  Paul,  and  that  there 
can  hardly  be  any  objedl  more  pleafmg 
to  the  mind,  than  the  contemplation 
of  a  free  ftate  rewarding  one  of  its 
moft  virtuous  fervants  with  liberali¬ 
ty  and  efteem.  **  The  R.  P.  M.  Paul 
of  Venice,  of  the  order  of  the  Ser- 
vites,  continuing  to  render  the  moft 
excellent  fervices  to  our  feigniory 
(fervices  univerfally  known)  by  his 
writings,  replete  with  profound  learn¬ 
ing,  fupporting  and  defending  upon 
the  moft  folid  principles,  and  with 
the  moft  powerful  reafoning,  that 
great  and  good  caufe  which  the  re¬ 
public  is  now  conteftiiig  with  the 
Court  of  Rome  ;  preferring  the  great 
concerns  of  the  ftate  to  his  own  par¬ 
ticular  interefts,  however  important  in 
themfelves 


Memoirs  Learned  Father  Paul 
Sarpi. 


Father  PAUL,  the  moft  ami- 

’able  and  exalted  charadler  that 
ever  was  formed  in  monaftic  retire¬ 
ment,  was  the  fon  of  Francefco  Sarpi, 
a  merchant  of  Venice,  and  born  in 
in  1^52.  Ke  took  the  re¬ 
in  the  nionaftery  of  the 
365.  After  receiving 
574,  he  pafTed  four 


that  city 
ligious  habit 
Serviles,  in  1 
prleft’s  orders  in  1 
years  in  Mantua,  being  appointed  to 
read  ledures  on  Divinity  and  Canon 
Daw,  by  the  Bilbop  of  that  diocefe  ; 
and,  in  this  early  part  of  his  life,  he  is 
conjediired  to  have  conceived  the  firft 
idea  of  writing  his  celebrated  hiftory, 
as  he  formed  an  intimate  friendftiip, 
durinjj  his  reftdence  at  Mantua,  with 
Camillo  D’Oliva,  who  had  been  Se¬ 
cretary  to  Cardinal  Gonzaga  at  the 
Council  of  Trent,  and  excited  the 
learned  Venetian  to  the  arduous  talk 
of  writing  the  hiftory  of  that  Council, 
which  he  fo  happily  accompliihed  in  a 
future  period.  He  was  recalled  from 
Mantua  to  read  leftures  on  philofophy 
in  his  convent  at  Venice,  which  he 
did  with  great  reputation,  during  the 
years  1575,  1576,  and  1577.  He 
went  to  Rome*  as  Procurator-general 
in  1585.  H  is^  knowledge  was  in  a 
manner  univerfal,  there  being  hardly 
any  fcience  which  efcaped  his  adlive 
mind.  His  difeoveries  in  optics  and 
anatomy  would  be  alone  fufficient  to 
immortalize  his  name,  had  he  not 
gained  immortality  by  a  ftill  nobler 
exertion  of  his  mental  powers,  in  de¬ 
fending  the  liberties  of  his  country 
againft  the  tyranny  of  Rome.  On 
tjie  firft  attack  of  Pope  Paul  V.  on 
two  laws  of  Venice,  very  wifely 
framed  to  corredl  the  abufes  of  the 
Clergy,  Father  Paul  arofe  as  the 
literary  champion  of  the  republic,  and 
defended  its  caufe  with  great  fpirit 
and  temper  in  various  compofitions. 
His  chief  performance  on  the  fubjedl 
was  Confiderations  on  the  Cenfure 
of  Paul  V.”  in  Italian.  The  Vcnc- 


;snd  with  lingular  modefty 
rather  declining  than  foliciting  the 
rewards  to  which  his  noble  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  public  caufe  entitles  him ; 
refolved  that  it  is  highly  reafonable, 
and  worthy  the  munificence  of  this 
Council,  to  grant  him  the  means  of 
fecuring  his  life  from  every  danger  to 
which  his  zeal  for  the  public  welfare 
may  expofe  it,  and  alfo  to  enable  him 
to  fupport  himfelf  with  decency  :  be 
it  decreed,  therefore,  that  to  the 
annual  ftipend  of  two  hundred  ducats, 
which  on  the  28th  of  February  lalt 
was  granted  to  the  faid  R.  P.  M. 
Paul, ,  there  be  added  two  hundred 
ducats  more,  fo  that  in*  future  he  may 
have  yearly  four  hundred  ducats ; 
that  thus  affifted  by  this  fpoiitaneous 
declaration  of  public  efteem  and  fa¬ 
vour,  he  may  perfevere  with  greater 
ardour  in  his  noble  exertions,  and  be 
the  more  able  to  preferve  his  valuable 
life  from  all  attempts  whatever.'^ — 
The  generous  care  of  the  Republic 
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to  reward  and  preferve  fo  excellent  a 
fervant,  could  not  fecuie  him  from  the 
bale  attempts  of  that  enemy  whom 
his  virtue  had  provoked.  In.  1607, 
after  Venice  had  adjnfted  her  difputes 
with  Rome,  by  the  mediation  of 
France,  the  firft  attack  was  made  upon 
the  life  of  Father  Paul.  He  was  be- 
fet  near  his  convent,  in  the  evening, 
by  five  airallins,  who  ftabbed  him  in 
many  places,  and  left  him  for  dead. 
He  recovered  under  the  care  of  the 
celebrated  Aquapendente,  appointed 
to  attend  him  at  the  public  charge  ; 
to  whom,  as  he  was  fpeaking  on  the 
depth  of  the  principal  wound,  his 
patient  faid  plealaarly,  that  the  world 
imputed  it  J}yh  Rowans  Curiae,  The 
crime  has  genendly  been  luppofed  to 
have  proceeded  from  the  jefuics  ;  but 
the  fecret  authors  of  it  were  never 
clearly  difeovered,  though  the  five 
ruffians  were  traced  by  the  Venetian 
Ambaffiidor  in  Rome,  where  they  are 
faid  CO  have  been  well  received  at  firfi, 
but,  failing  afterw’ards  in  their  ex- 
pe(51:ed  reward,  to  have  perilhed  in 
milery  and  want.  The  Senate  of 
Venice  paid  fiich  attentirn  to  Father 
Paul  as  exprefied  the  higheft  fenle  of 
his  !nerit,  and  rnofl  affc^ionate  folici- 
tude  for  his  fafety.  They  not  only 
doubled  his  ftipend  a  fecond  time,  but 
increated  him  to  chufe  a  public  refi- 
dence,  for  the  greater  fecurity  of  his 
perfon.  The  munificence  and  care 
of  the  Republic  was  equalled  by  the 
modefi  y  and  fortitude  of  their  fervant. 
He  chofc  not  to  rclinquilh  his  cell ; 
and  though  warned  of  various  machi¬ 
nations  againlt  his  life,  he  continued 
to  ferve  his  country  with  unabating 
2cal ;  difeovering  in  his  private  let¬ 
ters  to  his  friends  the  moft  heroic 
calmnefs  of  mind,  and  faying,  in 
anfwer  to  their  admonitions,  that  “  no 
man  lives  w^ell  v’ho  is  too  anxious  for 
the  prefervation  of  life.’^  Yet  the 
apprehenfions  of  his  friends  had  too 
jufi  a  foundation.  In  1609,  another 
confpiracy  was  formed  to  murder 


him  in  his  deep,  by  fome  perfons  of 
his  own  convent ;  but  their  treachery 
was  happily  difeovered.  From  this 
time  he  lived  in  more  cautious  retire¬ 
ment,  Hill  devoting  himfeif  to  the 
fervice  of  the  Republic  on  various 
occalions,  and  acquiring  new  a  eputa- 
tion  by  manycompolitions.  Ac  length 
the  world  was  furprii'ed  by  his  Hif- 
tory  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  fir  it 
publiftied  at  London  1619,  under  the 
fictitious  name  of  Pietro  Soave  Pcilano, 
and  dedicated  to  James  I.  by  Antonio 
de  Dominis,  the  *  celebrated  Arch- 
bilhop  of  Spalalo,  who  fpeaks  of  the 
concealed  author  as  his  iiuimate 
friend,  who  hail  entrufied  him  with 
a  manufeript,  on  which  his  modefty 
fet  a  trilling  value,  but  which  it  feem- 
ed  proper  to  bellow'  upon  the  world 
even  without  his  conl'ent.  The  my- 
ftery  concerning  the  publication  of 
this  noble  work  has  never  been 
thoroughly  cleared  up,  and  various 
fallkies  concerning  it  have  been  re¬ 
ported  by  authors  of  confiderable  re¬ 
putation.  It  has  even  been  faid  that 
James  I.  had  fome  Ihure  in  the  com- 
pofition  of  the  book.  If  he  had,  it  ( 
was  probably  in  forming  the  name 
Pietro  Soave  Polano,  which  is  an 
anagram  on  Paolo  Sarpi  Veneziano, 
and  the  only  part  of  the  book  which 
bears  any  relation  to  the  Itile  and 
tafte  of  that  Monarch.  Father  Paul 
was  foon  fuppol'ed  to  be  the  real 
author  of  the  work.  The  Prince  of 
Conde,  on  a  vifit  to  his  cloyller,  cx- 
prefsly  alked  him  if  he  were  fo ;  to 
which  he  modelily  anfwered,  that  at 
Rome  it  was  well  known  who  had 
written  it.  He  enjoyed  not  many 
years  the  reputation  ariiing  from  this 
mallerly  produdiion.  In  1623  a  fever 
occafioned  his  death,  which  was  even 
more  examplary  and  fublime  than  his 
life  itfeif.  He  prepared  himfeif  for 
his  approaching  dilfolution  w^ih  the 
racll  devout  coinpolure  ;  and,  as  the 
liberty  of  his  country  was  the  darliiig 
objed  of  his  exalted  mind,  he  pray- 
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ed  for  its  prefervation  with  his  laft 
breath,  in  the  two  celebrated  words 
EJlo  Perpetua  : 

•*  And  while  the  fhado\ws  on  his  eye- lids  hung, 
Be  it  immortal!  trembled  on  his  tonguc.’\ 

There  is  a  fingular  beauty  in  the 
charader  of  Father  Paul,  w'hich  is  not 
only  uncommon  in  his  profelHon,  but 
is  rarely  found  in  human  nature. 
Though  he  palled  a  long  life  of  con- 
troverfy  of  the  moll  exafperating  kind, 
and  was  continually  attacked  in  every 
manner  that  malignity  could  fuggeft, 
both  his  writings  and  his  heart  appear 
perfectly  free  from  a  vindidivc  fpirit. 
—Devoting  all  the  powers  of  his  mind 
to  the  defence  of  the  public  caufe,  he 
feemed  entirely  to  forget  the  injuries 
that  were  perpetually  offered  to  his 
own  perfon  and  reputation.  His  con- 
ftitution  w^as  extremely  delicate,  and 
his  intenfe  application  expofed  him  to 
very  frequent  and  violent  diforders  : 
thefe  he  greatly  remedied  by  his 
lingular  temperance,  living  chiefly  on 
bread,  fruits,  and  water. 

Account  of  an  Arabian  Magical 
Physician.  Jn  a  letter  from  a 
Gentleman  at  Strajhourg. 

IN  the  month  of  May  laft  an  Ara¬ 
bian  Count  arrived  at  Strafburgli, 
who,  without  being  a  phyfician,  has 
acquired  the  moft  furprifing  reputa¬ 
tion  as  fucli.  He  is  called  Count  de 
Callioftro*,  and  is  faid  to  be  one  of  the 
brotherhood  of  llofycrucians^  which 
was  formed  in  Germany  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  century.  This  extraordinary 
man  poflefles  fome  moft  precious  che¬ 
mical  fecrets,  particularly  an  elixir  of 
life,  that  he  calls  Sahnaniaque,  The 
mus  of  Slrafburgh  can  fcarce  contain 
the  number  of  ftrangers  who  arrive 
in  crouds  to  conlult  him.  We  are 
alfured  that  out  of  above  three 
hundred  fick  he  hath  given  remedies 
to,  fince  liis  arrival,  not  one .  hath 
died,  although  there  were  many  in 
thiit  number  commonly  called  def 


per  ate  cafes,  Amongft  others,  he  cured 
a  gentleman  of  a  frightful  gangrene, 
who  had  been  declared,  by  a  conful- 
tation  of  four  phyficians,  not  capable 
of  living  forty-eight  hours ;  the 
Count  de  Callioftro  being  called  to 
him,  gave  him  a  few  drops  of  a  liquid 
which  operated  by  a  violent  fvveat, 
and  reftored  feeling  to  the  mortified 
limb.  After  this,  the  Count  put  him 
on  a  courfe  of  goat/s  milk,  with  which 
he  joined  feveral  preparations;  and 
the  difeafed  perfon  got  rid  of  his  dif- 
order  with  only  thelofvof  fome  joints 
of  his  toes,  and  the  wounds  were  per¬ 
fectly  cicatrized. 

It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  but  many 
ftrange  opinions  are  entertained  of 
this  new  Efculapius.  Some  take  him 
for  an  Italian,  others  think  he  is  a 
I  Frenchman  ;  fome  aflert  he  is  the 
defeendant  of  a  famous  adept,  who 
poffeffed  the  grand  elixir,  and 
who  travelled  through  Europe, .  at 
above  two  hundred  years  old,  under 
the  name  of  St  Germain.  This  much, 
however,  is  certain,  that  this  true  or 
fuppofed  Count  keeps  a  fine  houfe, 
wftth  a  great  number  of  fervants,  and 
is  fo  entirely  difmterefted,  that  he  will 
receive  no  fee  or  prefent  from  rich  or 
poor.  Nay,  he  lately  difeharged  one 
of  his  domeftics  f  ^r  having  taken  a* 
trifling  gratification  from  a  rich  per¬ 
fon  who  came  to  confult  him. 

What  the  public  have  announced 
concerning  this  extraordinary  man,  is 
not  the  leall  exaggerated.  His  repu¬ 
tation  encreafes  (daily.  As  yet  his 
country  is  unknown.  Sometimes  he 
calls  himfelf  French,  and  fometimes 
an  Italian. — ‘‘  I  am  (fays  he)  fome» 
times  a  Gofmopolite,  a  citizen  of  the 
w  orld.  J  fear  God,  I  refpeeft  the  laws 
of  the  Prince,  I  am  the  Iriendof  man¬ 
kind,  and  1  give  my  afliftance  with  an 
unexampled  difintereftednefs.  Do  not 
truft  to  my  wmrds,  but  take  my  re¬ 
medy.’’  His  ability  and  generofity 
have  not  yet  belied  his  expreflions. 

Some  few  days  fince  he  gave  to  a 
lady  a  fmall  vial  of  his  elixir,  ordering 


her  to  take  a  few  drops  of  it  in  Tokay 
wine.  The  lady  having  remarked  to 
him,  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
get  that  kind  of  wine  unadulterated, 
he  next  day  fent  her  hx  Hafks  ot  it. 

They  come  as  far  as  from  Colmar, 
and  all  around  it,  to  confult  him. 
His  own  manner  of  living  is  very 
fimple,  but  his  wife  keeps  the  houle  in 
an  elegance  of  ftile,  that  cannot  be 
iupported  under  the  rate  of  50,000!. 
a-year.  This  man  mull  need  have 
an  inexhauftible  foiirce  of  gold,  for  no 
banker  or  merchant  here  hath  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  his  receiving  any 
fupply  in  t.his  city,  fmee  he  fir  11  came 
here. 

Amongft  the  extraordinary  fa£ls 
which  render  the  Count  de  Calliollro 
fo  celebrated,  we  will  content  our- 
felves  with  mentioning  one  or  two  of 
the  moll  ftri king ;  and  which  would 
be  beheld  as  prodigies,  v/ere  tfwy 
not  fo  notorioully  known  lo  be  ilr icily 
true. 

He  reads  in  the  countenance,  and 
knows  by  the  feel  of  the  pullc,  toe 
inward  difeafes  with  which  any 
perfon  is  afflifted.  The  Pi  inccl's  of 
Naffau  and  the  Princefs  of  Wurtem 
berg  have  proved  him.  He  told  M.‘ 
Affinger,  brother  to  the  baronefs  de 
Pilloris,  that  he  would  be  found  dead 
in  his  bed  in  four  days,  if  he  did  not 
take  a  purgative  bolus,  which  he  gave 
him.  The  unhappy  man  feeling  no 
kind  of  ficknefs,  was  the  dupe  of  his 
incredulity,  for  he  died  on  the  day  the 
Count  had  predicted. 

Mr  Chevalier,  director  of  the  officers 
lodgings,  was  told  by  him  he  would 
not  live  long,  if  he  did  not  take  his 
remedy.  He  fell  Tick  a  few  days  af¬ 
ter,  and  called  in  three  famous  phyfi- 
cians,  who  coiild  not  prevent  the 
prognofiic,  for  he  died  in  tiiree.  days 
of  an  infiammatiou  of  the  bowels. 

M.  de  Sparre,  major  of  the  re^ii- 
ment  of  Royal  Swedes,  a  man  of  a 
robiifl,  hail  confiitiition,  came  to  lee 
the  (^ount  before  he  went  t'yioin  his 
rcc*im€nt.  'The  Count  tokl  him.  he 


would  die  foon.  If  he  did  not  make  ufe 
of  his  remedy.  The  major,  frelh  and 
lively,  laughed  at  what  he  faid,  fet  out, 
and  died  preftntly  after  his  arrival. 

On  the  Rage  for  Politics  among  the 
Common  People, 


JL  Ion  chut  the  liitijecls  of  France, 
Spain,  and  other  countries,  have  been 
prol'iibitcd  Irom  meddling  too  much 
witli  tile  affiurs  of  povernment.  It 

O 

is  douhtleis  commendable  with  mo- 
defty  Uiid  dilcrelliUi  to  point  out  the 
enan's  cr  dcfi’ds  of  our  llipcru-rs; 
but  at  tlie  lame  time  1  confufer  it 
as  an  adnife  of  tiie  univerfal  I:b;.rty 
we  enjoy,  to  luiTer  tl.e  chal•:^^51ers  of 
thofc  in  pov'cr  to  be  publicly  cxj)i>fed 
as  a  Itniding  ma' k  oi  lampoon  and 
i'carrility. 

la  L^ngland,  wh:re  an  univcrfal 
latitude,  or  rather  licentioufnel's  of 
expreffion  is  alTumcd,  every  one  thinks 
himfelt  fiifficicnrlv  qualified  to  decide, 
or  at  lead  to  give  an  opinion  upon 
anv  cioubtful  queflion,  or  matter  of 
debate,  relative  to  religion  orpolit'cs. 
Thus  one  may  often  hear  an  honefl 
mechanic  lu'lding  forth  to  the  nar¬ 
row  circle  ol  his  admirers,  upon  the 
perilous  condition  Old  Faigland, 
heavy  taxes,  d.arncfs  of  provifions, 
and  the  7:10  nil  ions  national  debt  ; 

yj  r 

while,  in  anoilier  corner,  his  pot- 
companion,  perh-.ips  an  honcil  cob!:i*, 
is  fettling  the  national  affairs  in  church 
and  hate,  and  f  alhij  and  heelina  the 
conhitnlion  iii  Inch  a  ^vorkmin-liks 
manner y  as  to  make  it  almoj}  as  i^ood  as 
ntsnw 

T  am  well  acquainted  with  an  ho- 
neh  mechanic  ol  tliis  town  ;  he  is  a 
violent  republican,  and  a  great  p  ili- 
tician,  arrayed  in  a  dark  g»ey  coat. 
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unbounded  latitude  of  expreffion  as  to 
politics  or  religion  is  proper  or  not. 
If  there  were  fome  little  reftri^lions 
impofed  with  refpe(5i:  to  the  former,  I 
think  it  would  not  be  amifs  ;  but  as 
thefe  idle  mechanical  politicians  can 
do  little  or  no  good,  fo  they  are  as 
little  capable  of  doing  harm  ;  and 
confidered  in  this  light,  they  fee  in 
hardly  worthy  the  attention  or  notice 
of  the  legiflature. 

1  beg  Lave"  to  add  a  word  or  two 
more,  by  w’ay  of  advice,  which  I 
humbly  apprehend,  if  well  received, 
may  be  of  fervice  to  many  mortals 
who  are  thus  (unfortunarely  for 
themfelves)  call  in  a  political  mould, 
but  are  delUtute  of  the  qualifications 
of  a  title  and  penfion,  fo  indifpenfibly 
requifite  to  give  a  lufire  to  their  abi¬ 
lities,  and  enable  them  to  carry  their 
patriotic  fchemes  into  execution. 

Friends i  Countrymens  and  Bre^ 
thretis 

BE  advifed  for  your  good,  and 
take  in  good  part  the  admonition  of 
a  friend,  which  (as  David  fays  of  the 
reproof  of  the  righteous)  ihall  not 
break  your  heads^  but  rarher  oj>eratc 
to  the  healing  your  fancied  political 
rjeounds* 

Mind  your  own  affairs  more, 
and  the  affairs  of  the  nation  lefs. 
Attend  to  the  ftate  of  your  families 
more,  and  leave  the  ftate  of  the  na¬ 
tion  to  be  fettled  by  thole  whole  duty 
it  is  to  attend  to  that  matter.  Do 
not  fit  half  a  day  together  at  an  ale- 
houle  preaching  upon  politics,  W’heil 
your  children  are  playing  in  the 
ftreets,  perhaps  with  the  worft  of 
company  ;  and,  it  may  be,  in  an  al- 
moft  total  ignorance  of  every  precept 
of  morality  ! — What  a  folly  is  it  for 
any  one  to  lie  lounging  at  a  public 
houfe,  or  wafting  their  time  at  home, 
dreaming  upon  political  fchemes, 
which'  (provided  they  were  worthy 
notice)  they  want  influence  and  abi¬ 
lity  to  carry  into  execution  ?  or  to  fit 
and  fpend  perhaps  a  day^s  wages,  or 
a  day’s  profit,  in  beer,  pipes,  tohaq^co. 


and  his  head  adorned  with  a  reve- 
rend  large  white  wug  :  He  periodi¬ 
cally  holds  forth  every  Sunday  (as 
well  as  other  opportunities)  to  his 
friends  and  acquaintance,  upon  the 
ufual  fubje^ts  of  our  great  grievances, 
the  weaknefs  of  the  ****,  the  wic- 
kednefs  of  mini  iters,  the  luxury  of 
great  people,  and  the  abominable 
corruption  of  the  two  houUs  oi  par 
liament,  the  majority  of  whom  he 
looks  upon,  as  he  would  upon  tv^o 
mortified  members  of  an  animal  body, 
w’hich  require  immediate  amputation. 

1  have  been  in  company  with  ano¬ 
ther  of  thefe  political  quacks,  who  is 
as  ftrong  a  royalift  as  the  other  is  a 
republican ;  his  fundamental  axiom 
or  principle  is  paffive  obedience  and  non- 
rejtjiancey  from  whence  he  deduces, 
that  we  ought  not  to  repine  or  mur¬ 
mur  at  any  thing  which  happens  to 
us  in  a  political  point  of  view.  He 
will  own  that  the  nation  is  in  a  lonv 
tjiatey  and  bonued donvn  with  many  bur¬ 
dens  ;  but  then  he  looks  upon  them 
as  neceffary  impofitions,and  we  ihould 
fubmit  chearfully,  and  behave  as  Hal 
fubjedfs  ought  to  do. 

The  above  two  characters  are  inti¬ 
mately  acquainted ;  and  it  is  very  di¬ 
verting  to  be  in  company  v/ith  them 
together ;  the  converfation  is  almoft 
fure  to  turn  upon  religion  or  politics, 
but  unluckily  they  widely  differ  in 
the  former  as  well  as  the  latter :  to 
hear  one  advancing  the  principles  of 
the  Sandemanians,  and  the  other  as 
ftiffly  maintaining  the  doClrines  of 
Calvinifm  ;  or  to  hear  the  one  ap 

proving  the  conduCf  of  L — d  N - , 

or  L — d  S - h,  and  launching 

forth  into  eulogiums  upon  their  up- 
rightnefs  and  integrity.  See — the  o- 
iher,  with  equal  force  of  argumenty  ex¬ 
hibiting  articles  of  impeachment 
.againft  both,  and  proving  them  to 
be  poffeffed  of  neither, —  is  a  feene  to 
.the  laft  degree  ludicrous  and  enter¬ 
taining. 

I  wdll  net  take  upon  me  here  to 
decide,  whether  the  tgleration  of  this 
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ftc.  (the  ncceflary  apparatus  of  this 
fpecies  of  politicians)  in  fo  unncceffa- 
rj  and  foolllh  a  manner,  making  a 
continual  rant  and  pother  about  grie-  * 
vances  more  fancied  than  real ;  and 
then  to  go  home  and  complain  of  the  ! 
heavinel's  of  taxes,  the  hardnels  of 
the  times,  and  the  dearnefs  of  provi- 
lions**^  R*  H, 

Ort  Mr  Skanv^s  Pamphlet  on  the  ' 
Authenticity  of  Ojjiati  s  Poems. 

To  the  Publisher,  isc. 

SIR, 

IN  your  laft  Magazine,  I  fee  ex- 
tra(5ts  from  Mr  Shaw’s  Inqui-  i 
ry  into  the  authenticity  of  Oflian’s 
Poems,  wherein  I  am  faid  to  have  con-  I 
fefled  myfelf  to  be  an  impoftor,  and  ; 
that  I  had  no  originals  for  the  fmall 
volume  which  1  had  tranflated  from  I 
the  Galic,  inritled,  The  Caledonian  j 
Bards.  To  all  this,  with  the  reader’s  • 
permiflion,  I  give  the  lie  diredl ;  and 
I  beg  leave  to  alTure  the  public,  in  j 
the  moil  pofitive  manner,  that  every  | 
affertion  concerning  me  in  that  pam-  j 
phlet  is  a  grofs  falfehood,  unfupporc-  ; 
cd  by  ,the  moft  diftant  (hadovv  of 
truth.  It  will  be  vain  to  argue 
with  Mr  Shaw  on  this  fubjeft,  fince 
he  knows  very  well  that  1  am  pof- 
felTed  of  the  originals,  and  has  fre¬ 
quently  feen  them.  Among  luch  a 
groupe  of  impoftors  as  he  has  here 
placed  me,  I  have  not  the  lead 

objedlion  to  appear  at  any  time. - 

From  their  names  I  derive  that  pro- 
tedlion,  which  a  man  fo  little  knowm 
could  not  receive  from  his  own.  So 
far  as  concerns  me,  this  would  be  a 
fufficient  anfwer  to  this  “  lover  cf 
iruthP*  But  fince  he  has  thought 
proper  to  extend  his  cenfures  to  every 
individual  native  of  Scotland,  all  of 
whom  he  includes  under  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  impojlurs^  and  fays,  that  none 
of  them  are  to  be  believed,  even  up¬ 
on  oath  ;  and. as  the  bait  has  been  fo 
keenly  nibbled  at  by  fomc  of  our  friends 
in  the  fouth,  and  the  periodical  pa¬ 


pers  of  England  are  crowded  with 
his  praife,this  national  attack  has  pro¬ 
voked  a  reply  from  one,  who,  as  an 
individual,  would  have  heard  Mr 
Shaw’s  calumny  with  contempt. 

When  I  preiuined  to  publiih  a  few 
fpecirners  of  the  amufemenls  of  my 
leifure  hours,  I  little  exposed  that 
they  would  have  produced  an  attack 
on  my  moral  chara<5ljr.  The  more 
prudent  part  of  my  friends  will  proba¬ 
bly  think  me  reprehenfibie  for  enter¬ 
ing  the  lids  with  fuch  an  opponent; 
but  Mr  Shaw  has  thought  proper  to 
drag  me  on  the  public  llage.  and  en¬ 
gage  me  in  a  coated,  of  which,  be- 
lore  we  part,  he  perhaps  will  have 
little  reafon  to  boail. 

The  public  may  reft  affured,  that 
in  a  very  few  days  this  gentleman 
lliall  have  ample  jiiftice  done  to  his 
abilities  and  his  integrity,  on  a  more 
extended  fcale  than  the  limits  of  a 
periodical  paper  w'ill  admit.  Since 
Mr  Shaw  has  taken  fuch  freedoms 
with  I'orne  of  the  moft  eminent  of  the 
Scots  literati,  a  neceifary  correfponJ- 
ence  wnth  them  has  been  the  only 
caufe  of  my  delay  hitherto. 

I  am,  Sir,  Your’s,  <5cc. 

JOHN  CLARK. 

Edinburgh,  Brifo  freet^ 

Sept.  15.  J  781. 

ANECDOTES. 

Of  the  Emperor  of  Germany; 

The  Cardinal  Bifhop  of  Vienna 
ufed  to  receive  4C00  florins  the 
Wednelday  In  Paflion  Week,  to  be 
diftrlbuted  among  the  poor  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  enable  them  to  appear  de¬ 
cently  at  the  different  ceremonies  of 
the  Eatler  holidays.  In  the  courfe  of 
the  laft  Lent,  his  Eminence  waited 
upon  his  Imperial  Majefty  to  remind 
him  of  that  charitable  deed.  I'he 
Emperor  alked  the  Cardinal  from 
‘what  fund  that  fiim  wa-'  taken? 

Hitherto  (replied  the  Car  final) 
there  was  no  particular  fund  affigued; 
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foul  play,  he  could  never  expefl  to 
enjoy  any  future  happinefs,  either 
here  or  hereafter.  Convinced  by  thefe 
arguments*,  the  man  promifed  to  fol¬ 
low  his  advice.  When  they  approach¬ 
ed  the  drum-head  for  the  dreadful 
caft,  the  chaplain  privately  reminded 
the  penitent  of  this  refohuion,  to 
which  he  promifed  mod  faithfully  to 
adhere.  The  lowed  throw  was  to 
fuffer.  The  other  foldier  threw  fix. 
The  man  who  had  confuited  the 
chaplain  then  took  the  dice,  and  threw 
fix  ace.  The  chaplain  meeting  him 
fome  time  after v/ards,  and  converfing 
with  him  upon  his  narrow  efcape, 
afked  him,  “  If  it  was  not  a  great 
fatisfiftion  to  him  to  have  trufted 
himfelf  to  the  care  of  Providence, 
and  not  to  have  made  ufe  of  any  un¬ 
fair  means  for  his  fafety,  and  whe¬ 
ther  he  was  not  extremely  grateful  to 
Providence  for  his  delivery  Why, 
Do(51or,  fays  he,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
there  is  no  great  room  for  gratitude, 
for  if  1  had  trufted  Providence  as 
much  with  the  fix  as  I  did  with  the 
ace,  I  Ihould  have  had  a  d — d  bad 
throw.’^ 


about  it :  Upon  this  the  Cardinal  was 
withdrawing,  when  the  Monarch  cal¬ 
led  him  back,  and  faid,  I  recoiled 
that  your  Eminence  is  paid  every 
year  a  certain  fum  for  the  mats  you 
are  accuftomed  to  fay  very  early  in 
the  morning  of  the  Wednefday  in 
Paflion  Week  ;  but  the  fum  has  efca* 
ped  my  memory.’'  The  Cardinal  an¬ 
swered,  That  it  was  only  6000 
florins.”  “  Six  thoufand  florins ! 
(faid  the  Emperor)  well  then,  there 
is  a  fund  for  the  alms  you  demand  ; 
give  4GC0  of  them  to  the  poor;,  you 
will  have  2COO  left,  which  are  more 
than  fulficient  to  pay  your  mafs.” 

Of  a  Punning  Soldier, 

SOME  years  ago  tw’o  foldiers  in 
the  garrifon  of  Gibraltar  were 
condemned"  to  be  (hot,  for  fome 
crimes  they  had  been-  gniit/  of ;  but 
it  being  refolved  to  Ihew  mercy  unto 
one  of  them,  they  were  ordered  to 
caft  lots  for  their  lives.  The  day 
preceding  that  appointed  for  the^  fa¬ 
tal  dtcilion,  one  of  the  foldiers  told 
the  chaplain  of  the  garrifon,.  who  at¬ 
tended  him  on  the  occafion — “  Doc¬ 
tor,  I  have  led  a  very  wicked  and  de¬ 
bauched  life,  and  I  ftnccrely  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  juftice  of  my  prefent  fen- 
tence.  But  there  is  one  point  I  want 
to  confult  you  upon  :  You  miift  know, 
among  my  other  crimes,  I  have  been 
a  very  great  gambler,  and  P  can 
throw  any  number  upon  the  dice  I 
pleafe  :  Now  I  wifti  to  have  your  opi^ 
nion,  whether  I  may  avail  myfelf  of 
my  (kill  on  the  prefent  occafion.  The 
Doiflor,  as  may  be  fuppofed,  inveigh¬ 
ed  moft  vehemently  againft  any  tricks 
in  the  affair,  and  told  the  man  he 
ought  undoubtedly  to  truft'  himfelf 
in  the  hands  of  Providence  ;  and 
that  were  he.  to  favc  his  life  by  any 


Of  a  French  General. 
HE  Duke  de  CrilIon,who 


com- 

X  mands  the  prefent  expedition 
againft  Minorca,  is  a  Kneal  defeen- 
dant  of  the  brave  Crillon,  who  once 
had  the  boldnefs  to  give  the  lie  to  his 
royal  mafter,  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
but  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  King 
could  not  be  offended  with  him.  His 
Majefty  was  fpeaking  to  fome  ladies 
one  day,  when  Crillon  entered  the 
prefence  chamber  ;  the  King,  on  fee¬ 
ing  him,  immediately  faid,  “  Ladies, 
there  is  the  braveft  man  in  France.” 
Crillon  inftantly  replied,  ‘‘  You  lie. 
Sire,  the  King  is  the  braveft,”  Henry 
fmiled  at'  the  complimenr,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  rough  manner  in  which 
it  w^as  paid  by  the  blunt  veteran,  wh® 
was  a  better  foldier  than  a  courtier. 
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But  when  Fate  s  blacker  vials  burfl, 

To  awful  anguilh  Fancy  bends — 

And  cold  the  heart  with  dull  compofure 
cr.rft, 

Which  then  to  chiming  (bund  attends. 

The  urn  of  woe  is  oft  he<lew’d 

With  tears  iroin  Pity  's  pen  five  eye  : 

But  there  are  griefs  tliat  chovik  AiBidlion’s 
flood  , 

And  Sorrow’s  parched  cifterus  dry. 

Tho*  clouds  the  reinal  day  dc'orm, 

The  .<un,  at  times,  emits  his  boams ; 

But  th  ro*  the  howling  midnight  r  llorm^ 
No  radiance  breaks — no  rainbow  gicams. 


For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 


The  APOLOGY.  AddreJJed  to  one  ivho  won- 
dered  at  the  Author's  neglect ng  to  write  cn 
the  untimely  Death  of  an  intimale  and  amiable 
Acquaintance, 

“  1  like  your  filencc,  it  the  more  (hews  off 
your  forrow.”  Shakejpeare. 


WHEN  Horace  faw  the  hoifled  fails 
That  bore  his  brother  bard  away, 

•  Be  kind  (he  cry’d),  be  kind,  yc  guardian 
gales! 

And  waft  him  fafe  to  Athens’  bay. 

“  A  brazen  bofom  fure  had  he 

Who  tempted  fir(l  ti»e  trcaeh’rous  deep, 
Who  launch’d  on  fable  Adrian’s  furgy  fea, 
And  dar’d  Aquilo’s  angry  fwcep. 

To  earth  has  God  prcfciib’d  a  bound. 
And  drawn  the  parting  line  in  vain, 
Bilice  man  uclights  to  tread  forbidden  ground. 
And  break  the  barriers  of  the  main.” 

*Twas  thus  he  fung — but  had  he  feen 
His  hopes,  with  eye  prophetic  croll, 

And  mark’d  Death’s  paly  curtain  urawn  be¬ 
tween 

Himfelf  and  Maro,  Mantua’s  boad— 

Sure  he  had  chang’d  me  fportivc  (Iriiig, 

Had  chang’d  it — or  had  broke  the  lyre— 
The  groans  of  woe  unlit  the  Mufe  to  ling, 

And  tears  extinguiih  ail  her  Arc. 

Haft  thou  not  feen  fome  feeling  fiir 
Weep  on  the  poet’s  ftage  romance, 

And,  while  Ihe  dropi  tlie  feutimcntal  tear. 

Beam  on  her  (wain  a  iiieiting  glance  I 

Thou  haft — but  mark  the  alter’d  maid 
Involv’d  in  (cenes  of  real  woe. 

Hung  o’er  a  dying  parent’s  darken  d  bed, 

While  death  dcloriiis  the  furrow’d  brow. 

Then  loye  forfakes  her  harrow’d  mind. 

1'he  tears  that  ftow  are  Nature’s  tears. 

Nor  with  her  grief  arc  ftudied  graces  join’d, 

To  load  the  chain  her  lover  wears. 

’Tis  thus  with  fons  of  f  mg  fiblimc— 

When  flight  dlfaflcrs  wound  the  breaft. 

In  Sorrow’s  paufe  they  frame  the  plaintive 
rhin^c, 

And  all  their  feelings  lull  to  reft. 
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From  the  Urn  at  Buthcafton 


Ye  hcaiiteoiis  nymphs  and  jovial  fwain?, 
^ho,  deck’d  with  youthful  bloom. 

In  gay  alTcnibjage  meet  to  graco 
Pliil.mder’s  chearlal  dome ! 

Mark!  how-  the  wintry  clouds  hang  o’er 
Yt  n  Irow'ning  mountain’s  hrow; 

Murk!  how  dit*  rude  wind.-*  uaip  the  dream 
And  rock  the  Itaflcfs  bough  ! 

The  painted  me.  ds  and  fiovv’ry  hiwns 
Their  wonted  pride  give  o’er; 

The  feather’d  11  .cksin  Ifciice  mourn. 

Their  notes  arc  hcaid  no  more; 

Save  where  hentarh  the  lonely  (bed, 
Ordclblatcd  thorn, 

The  redbicaft  heaves  his  ruffled  plumes, 
.And  tunes  his  pipe  forlorn. 

Yet  flrdl  the  fun’s  revivi  'g  ray 
Recall  the  genial  Ipring; 

The  painted  meads  itfume  their  pride; 

I'he  feather  d  flocks  lhall  fing! 

But  not  to  you  fliull  e’er  return 
The  pri'ie  of  gaudy  5 cars, 

A' hen  pining  age,  with  icy  hands, 

His  hoary  mantle  rears. 

When  mice,  alas!  his  churlifli  blaft 
Shall  your  bright  fpri  'g  fubduc, 

I  know  I  ot  w  hot. reviving  (un 
Can  e’er  that  fpiing  renew. 

Then  feize  the  glorious  golden  days.. 

That  hll  your  cups  ^i.ii  joy  ; 

Bid  cv’ry  gay  aund  focial  Iccnc 
Your  blithell  hours  employ. 

Oft  when  the  crouded  ftage  invites. 

The  hughing  Mufes  join  ; 

Or  woo  them  while  they  fmi!e  aiouad. 
EugcuU  %  laurel’d  Ihrinc. 


•  See  Horace,  Ode  3.  Book  1. — Tins  Ode 
lyas  written  on  the  departure  of  Virgil  for 
Athens,  Horace  died  foon  after, 

-  VoL.  Llll. 
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Ctt  fcarch  the  haunts,  \»hcrc  health  and  joy 
1  o  1,. lightly  nun^ber»  move; 

Of  plaintive  (liai  is  breathe  folt  tltfire, 

And  wake  the  foul  to  love. 

Yet  ah!  uhere  t’er  you  bend  yonr  way, 

"i.ct  lair  Diferttio  hcer, 

From  Foliy'^  vain  dclulive  charms, 

And  Pallion  s  wild  career. 

when  the  wintry  hours  (hal?  come, 

When  youth  and  i-leaAues  fly, 

Safe  (hall  you  ward  rh  impending  (lorm. 
And  i  ime’s  rude  blalls  defy. 

Perpetual  charms  unfading  fpring, 
i'l  I'^vct  Rcfltftio.i  find; 

While  In  octiict  a  id  Vi  tue  l»ring 
A  (uoihme  o  pr  the  mind  I 


STANZAS  on  the  Death  of^  a  young  Lae 
•who  uas  killed  by  Uihtnlngt*  "whilji  fn 
ing  in  a  Grove. 

.  r' 

*  »  I  .  • . 

By  Derwent* s  ftveam  *.  in  Darleys  grovt 
How  IviCdly  pal^  d  the  hours  ai^ng, 
When  tcho  h  am  d  the  dulcet  founds 

Of  my  Eliza’s  rural  fo'tg! 

•  '  ■  ^ 

F.nami  ur’d  of  a  note  fo  fwcet, 

She  fpread  afar  the  melting  tale; 

Ai  d  fail  Eliza’s  melting  voice  • 

Was  heard  in  cvhy  parting  gale. 

The  puffing  gales. above  the  eiouds 
In  ra  ture  bore  the  fom  ds  away'. 

And  Heav’n  it!'  If  delighted  heard 
The  fail  Eliza’s  tuneful  lay. 

And  ht  ard  »  or  only  hut  admif’d;—  ..  .. 

Difpatch’ri  the  rapid  lightnmgi  aid— ’• 

And  nr.w,  ’adtlll  Hrav’n’s  feraphic  choir, 
Wanders- -fit  guclf— the  bloon.ing  maidf 


SONG  on  the  late  Sea  Fight. 

Tune— ‘fFe/come,  welcome ^  Brother  Debtor, 

)N  a  fummer'i  Sunday  morning,  • 

'Ere  the  ion  had  ihown  his  taCe, 


M  'Ere  the  ion  had  (ho 
Gallant  Parki:.R.  danger  fcorniug, 

*S,  y’d  a  lail  and  call'd  to  chace; 
p<  r  the  «*Oi  u  all  get  ready. 

St  «  mii'g  t'car  no  br  aft  befei; 

Chifef'  more  brave,  ano  men  more  fteady, 
N5ver  on  the  ocean  in  t. 

Kow  begins  the  deadly  thunder. 

Nolle  and  ragcdifturh  the  flood; 

Difti  »r  (hotres  ^r  ftiuck  Aith  wonder! 

Ev’ry  d-ck  is  ftair.’d  with  blood! 

Stout  ihcviflels.  great  the  (laughter; 

Many  from  the  blo.»dy  fray, 
lja\  like  wrecks  upon  the  .-atcr. 

Malts  ana  rigging  tore  away. 

Clofe  and  fierce  began  the  firing, 

Brilkly  ahfw’ririg  yun  for  i^un; 

Fv’rv  moment  lives  ex,  iring, 

'  Not  i  (hip  attempts  t.»  run  : 

Forty  minuics  and  three  hours 
'  Did  this  dreadful  com  but  hdd ; 

And  of  two  contending  ;  owcrs  ' 

^  W^ich  pi  cv .ail’d  coul !  Icarce  be  tol(|. 

Fame,  t<»  honou  each  bold  Tailor, 

Thjro*  the  wprld  (hJl  make  it  known. 
On  the  waves  tha?  Biitilh  valour  ’ 

Never  rnore  cofifpiciiou'  (hone. 

Fr  nm  hh  colour*  n<>  one  (hi inking; 

But  upon  the  (lormy  mam, 

Oiaciimc  law  the  Holland  fluking, 

*  Ne’er,  alas  ’  to  rife  ^gaip-* 

Tho’  no  conqueft  great  is  foundet], 

‘  l.ei  the  heart  of  pity  crave  ^ 
Spccoy'c'  m fort- for  the  wou*  ded, 

’  For  the  dead  a  wat’ry  grave.  ’ 
Commerce iat  the  conflifl  weeping, 

^  ‘Ciies.  IVIv  foiii*  y  ui  rage  give  o’er; 
FaUt.  'in  tr<.at:cs  hence torth  keeping.  ' 

*  ’’Clolc  the  breach,  and  war  no  more. 


A  Dialogue  Catch 


Have  you  heard  our  Vauxhall  echo  ? 

Wi'h  his  hark,  his  tea,  and  his  cram— 
cram  ; 

Hc*$  a  blockhead  to  .what  wp  can  (how', 

N  r  worthy  a  (lice  of  pur  ham — hatn  : 

P  ay,  Sir,  te  l  us  where  dd  you  find  idm? 
Arrah*  axe  not,  my  j:wel  but  mind  him, 

H  's  my  countryman’s  f  n,  '  * 

•And  he’ll  Ihew  you  fome  fun. 

From  the  Dargle  hv.  comes,  ypu  may  try  him— 

.Honey,  try  hinu 

If  Irilh,  we  freely  may  ply  him, 

St  Patrick  1“  beauty 
Has  taught  him  his  duty, 

Come  then  lads,  let  us  try  him; 

Dear  Patrick  idyl  “  H-nv  do  you  do!—’ 
Echo — .  Very  well  dear  jewels  I  thank  you;' 
Ha,  ha  ha,  try  again, 

“  How  do  you  do  ?” 

Echo—'*  Pretty  welly  I  thank  you," 


EPIGRAM  on  the  unjuft  Charge  of  Prodigarity 
made  fo  often  by  the  Minority  upon  our  prejenjt 
Minijlry, 

OCE  \  SE.  ye  fafliotis  patriots !  to  complain, 
silence  ‘  nor  (laic  oeconomy  arraign! 
Three  millions  to  the  Dutvh  in  one  yeai  loft, 
Old  Englanii  o  >ly  twenty  millions  coft  ; 

A*  tl  can  thofe  minifttrs  but  jrugal  be. 

Who  out  of  twenty  favc  the  nation  three? 


*'  Kunw.ttg  through  D-.  rby, 
f  A  del ghi  fill  grove  on  the  bank 
went,  a  /mail  dijiance /rom, Dct by, 


t 


feveral  young  noblemen  of  his  court, 
in  the  comedy  ot  the  Inconnu^  where 
he  WHS  much  admired. 

He  allb  ihone  in  an  exercife  rr  ore 
worthy  of  himlllf.  In  order  ti)  re¬ 
duce  to  practice  the  milit  iry  IclFons 
that  w^e  given  to  him,  a  camp  was 
formed  at  two  leaiMies  fromVerlailles, 
wiierc  a  fort  was  bc!i  ged,  and  a  lhata 
ti  /ht  indituted.  The  Prince  was  in- 
tiuicely  delighted  with  it ;  lie  was  not 
a  mere  fpectator,  bin  put  himfeif  at 
the  head  of  the  befiegers,  and  by  the 
ardour  he  thewed,  one  wonl  have 
imagined  that  he  one  day  would  have 
become  a  warlike  monarch. 

“  At  length  he  began  to  difpli7 
i  an  exterior  of  Majelly,  in  his  audience 
of  Mehemet  Etlendi,  ambalTt dor  h  (nii 
the  Porte,'  which,  at  the  fame  li'  ie, 
afforded  a  fpedacle  proper  to  amufe 
his  infancy  ;  and  this  was  certainly 
the  objedl  of  it,  rather  than  th.it  gi¬ 
ven  out  to  the  public  ;  which  was  to 
a/Ture  the  King,  that,  at  his  con/ide- 
ration,  his  Higui.cl's  would  ?akc  un¬ 
der  liis  protedion  the  Friars  of  jeru- 
falem,  and  that  he  had  given  oi  i*  rs 
for  the  repairing  of  the  monalb  ry, 
and  the  cluirch  of  the  H«)ly  S-  pul- 
chre.  His  Majelly  wms  lefs  llrcuk 
with  thefe  alfurances,  than  with  the 
pearls  and  jewels  which  fparkicd  on 
ev’ery  part  of  the  MiiHulnian’s  drefs. 

“  It  is  W(  11  known  that  his  jiufg- 
ment  W'as  always  found.  '  He  had  en¬ 
tered  into  the  Council  of  Regency 
fince  the  year  1720,  and  had  the  urn- 
dence  to  keep  blent.  The  year  fol¬ 
lowing  he  fpoke  there  for  the  tirfl 
time.  M.  d’Armenonville  had  juft 
been  readiiip^  to  him  a  letter  from  tne 
King  of  Spain*' in  which  that  mo¬ 
narch  acquiefeeJ  in  the  marriage  of 
the  Infanta  his  daughter  with  Lenis 
XV.  The  Regent  then  told  his  Ma¬ 
jelly,  that  it  was  neceffary  he  Ihould 
explain  hiinfelf.  The  King  anlwer- 
ed,  that  he  gave  his  coiifent  with 
pleafure,  and  that  he  was  fatisfied 
with  the  alliance  propofed. 

But  without  opening  his  lips. 


*rhe  Private  Life  of  Louis  ,XV. 

^  'V 

frdnjlated  from  the  French^  by  J.  O. 
«  Juil’amond,  F.  R.  S,  [P. 

SOON  after  the  abolition  of  Law’s 
deltrudlive  fytlem,  and  when  the 
Repeat  and  Otner  mintilers  ot  llate 

O  ^ 

were  bnfy  in-planiiiiig  how  to  rttiaeve 
matters,  the  King*  approached  to  hiS 
majority,  and  began  by  degrees  to 
take  the  burden  of  government  upon 
Kiinfelf.  — ^  We  (hall  prefent  to  our 
readers  a  few '  traits  of  the  young 
monarch’s  charader  at  this  period. 

Thus  it  was,  that  Lewis  XV. 
approaching  to  majority,  w^as  begin¬ 
ning,  tinder  finiiter  aufi)ices,  a  reign 
whicii  was  to  terminate  in  a  no  lei's 
fatal  manner.  '  The  difference  indeed 
is,  that  at  that  time  the  misfortunes 
of  the  8t.ite  could  not  be  imputed  to 
hini.  Tiie  Prince  feemed  rather  to 
proraife  foine  happy  dil'pofitions,  for 
his  time  of  life.  'Phougli  the  deli¬ 
cacy  of  hi's  conflitution  prevented  his 
particular  application  to  Itudies  that 
require  a  certain  degree  of  atten¬ 
tion,  yet,  in  1 7 18,  there  appeared  a 
book,  inti  tied,  Courfe  of  the  principal 
fivers  in  Futcpey  printed  under  his 
name,  as  if  compofed  by  him,  of 
which  fifty  copies  were  .worked  oflF, 
and  which  the  courtiers  taceriy  dif 
puted  with  each  other.  It  is  fitid, 
that  M.  de  Lifle,  his  inftrudor  in  this 
branch,  had  given  him  a  great  deal 
of  affillance.  The  pupil,  however, 
muft  have  had  fome  (hare  in  it,  to 
ha  ve  given  reafon  to  adulators  to 
fla  •'er  him  upon  this  fubjedl.  In  re¬ 
am  y,  M.  de  Voltaire  obferves,  in  his 
panegyric  of  him,  that  tlfis  tafle 
led  the  King  t(>  lome  knowledge  in 
Aftronomy  and  Natural  Hitlory.  His 
external  graces  began  alfo  to  unfold 
themfelves,  and  when  he  was  no  more 
than  ten  years  of  age,  he  danced  up 
oa  the  theatre  of  the  Thuillerics,  with 
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King.  On  the  loth  of  Auguft,  ha^ 
ving  defired  his  Majefty  to  go  along 
with  him  into  his  clofet,  Marlhal  Vil- 
leroi  endeavoured  to  accompany  his 
Royal  pupil,  faying,  that  he  could  not 
lofe  fight  of  fo  facred 


i  a  depot.  The 
Prince  was  ,fo  much  offended  at  this 
miftruft,  that  he  punifhed  the  Go¬ 
vernor  widi  exile,  and  fubftituted  in 
his  room  the  Duke  de  Charoft,  who 
was  demanded  by  his  Majefty,  on  the 
abfence  of  the  former. 

“  This  proceeding  was  the  more 
bold,  as  Marflial  Villeroi's  condud 
was  authorifed  by  what  had  happen¬ 
ed  to  his  father.  That  nobleman, 
in  his  time,  had  been  governor  to 
Lewis  XIV.  Ann  of  Auftria,  then 
Regent  of  the  kingdom,  had  one  day 
fomething  particular  to  communicate 


‘  fon.^*  This  aflPair  was  fully  fuffi- 
cient  to  give  occafion  to  the  renewal 
of  thofe  atrocious  fufpicibns,  fo  often 
rumoured  in  public,  againft  his  R.  H. 
The  precipitate  and  voluntary  retreat 
of  the  former  Bifhop  of  Frejus,  on 
the  fame  day,,  feemed  to  involve  him 
in  thefe  reports. 

“  The  King  cried,  and  was  fo 
much  vexed,  that  he  broke  the  win¬ 
dows  :  he  would  neither  eat  nor  fleep# 
when  he  found  himfelf  deprived  of 
two  perfons  to  whom  he  was  accu-^ 
homed.  This  determined  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  not  to  give  way  to  his  re- 
feiitment  againft  the  latter,  whofe 
flight,  as  it  feemed  to  be,  produced  a 
ftill  worfe  effed.  He  therefore  or¬ 
dered  him  to  return  inftantly,  and 
refume  his  fundlions.  The  Kftiopf 
complied,  and  by  that  means,  ac¬ 
cording  to  appearances,  fecured  to 
himfelf  the  great  fituation  to  which 
he  was  afterwards  raifed. 

‘‘  Since  that  time  the  young  prince 


cecded  with  greater  violence  than 
ever,  and  lafted  to  the  end  of  this 
reign,  might  induce  us  to  think  that 
this  was  nothing  more  than  fimpli- 
city. 

“  He  alfo  difeovered  a  great  deal  of 
fenfibiliiy  upon  occafion  of  tlie  dif- 
grace  of  the  Madhal  Duke  de  Villeroi, 
his  governor. 

“  Six  mouths  before  the  majority  of 
the  King,  the  Regent  had  declared 
publicly,  that  it  was  time  to  inform 
his  Majefty  of  the  affairs  and  fecrets 
of  ftate,  and  that  he  would  take  that 
care  upon  himfelf.  He  had  even  ex 
plained  himfelf  in  private  with  the 
Governor,  telling  him,  that  he  meant 


to  prevent  the  cummunication.  Thefe 
had  juft  been  removed  at  the  end  of  1722. 


6id  not  difclofe  any  part  of  his  cha¬ 
racter  till  at  the  ceremony  ot  his  co- 
ronation,  the  vain  pomp  of  which  we 
ihall  not  defcribe.  We  lhall  only  oh- 
ferve,  as  a  circumftance  till  that  time 
unknown  in  our  hiftory,  that  the  fix 
lay  Peers  of  France  were  reprefenteJ 
by  fix  Princes  of  the  blood. 

When  the  young  King  went  to 
Rheims  to  be  crowned,  on  the  day 
of  the  ceremony,  which  is  very  long, 
they  gave  him  in  the  morning,  ac 
Wording  to  an  ancient  cuftom,  found- 
ed  no  doubt  upon  a  permilbon  from 
the  Pope,  fome  broth  to  take,  though 
he  was  to  receive  the  facrament>  and 
that  the  difcipline  of  the  church'  re¬ 
quires  one  (hould  be  fafting  for  this 
purpofe.  He  refufed  to  take  any, 
notwithftanding  the  intreaties  that 
were  made,  and  the  example  of  his 
predecelFors,  which  was  mentioned 
to  him.  He  faid,  he  chofe  rather 
one  ihould  read  in  his  hiftory,  that 
he  had  refufed  to  take  any  thing  be¬ 
fore  his  approaching  the  hc4y  table. 
This  ftroke  fliewed  how  much  he  was, 
even  then,  more  attached  to  the  let¬ 
ter  than  to  the  fpirit  of  religion. 

At  the  fame  coronation,  when 
the  crown  had  been  placed  on  the 
head  of  his  Majefty,  he  took  it  off 
and  laid  it  on  the  altar.  It  was  re- 
prefented  to  him,  that  he  ought  to 
wear  it  during  the  ceremony ;  he 
anfwered,  that  he  had  rather  pay  the 
homage  of  it  to  Him  from  whom  he 
had  received  it.  He  was  doubtlefs 
already  imprefied  w’ith  that  maxim, 
which  he  has  fince  difclofed  with  fo 
much  feverity  at  the  meeting  of  par¬ 
liament  on  the  3d  of  March  tj66, 
That  he  held  his  cro^m  only  from  God. 

“  The  King,  at  his  return  from 
Rheims,  made  fome  ftiy  at  Villers- 
Coterets,  where  ttie  Duke  of  Orleans 
gave  him  a  fuperb  entertainment. 
All  his  Majefty's  train  was  treated  in 
a  fplendid  manner,  as  well  as  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  curious  people  who  flocked 
there  in  great  numbers.  His  R.  H. 
carried  his  magniflcence  lb  far,,  as  to 


caufe  thofe  whom  the  caftle  could  noC» 
contain  to  be  lodged  and  treated  at 
his  own  expcnce  in  the  inns. 

(To  be  cofttinued.) 

I 

fournal  of  Captain  Co6k*s  hjl  V6yag$ 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  [P.  *89.3  ’ 

WE  (hall  now  proceed  in  a  fum- 
mary  review  of  this  journal, 
in  the  courfe  of  which  we  fliull  felevf^ 
a  few  of  the  moft  entertaining  palla- 
ges,  for  the  information  or  amufement 
of  our  readers. 

The  Difeovery  did  not  leave  Ply¬ 
mouth  tiU  near  twenty  days  after  the 
llefolution,  beiniic  detained  for  fome 
neceflliry  repairs.  She  failed  on  the 
ift.of  Auguii  1776,  and  after  a  voy¬ 
age  of  ten  weeks,  in  which  they  met 
with  feveral  violent  tcnipefts,  joined 
the  Refolution  in  Table  Bay  near 
tile  Cape,  where  Captains  Cook 
and  Clerkc  were  moft  politely  recei¬ 
ved  by  the  officers  of  the  garrifon, 
and  the  gentlemen  belonging  to  the 
i?utch  Eaft  India  Company. — The 
fubordinate  officers  on  board  were 
met  by  another  clafs  of  inferior  gen¬ 
try,  belonging  to  the  fame  Company, 
with  a  like  invitation,  but  on  differeiu 
terms.  Almoft  every  officer  in  the 
pay  of  the  Dutch  Company  entertain 
Hrangers,  who  lodge  and  board  with 
them  on  moderate  terms,  from  tw© 
(hillings  a-day  to  five. 

WHAT  reinalned  for  Captain 
Cook  to  do  when  we  arrived,  was 
chiefly  to  purchafe  live  cattle  for  pre- 
fents  to  Arees  in  the  South  Sea  { 
likevvife  live  (lock  for  the  Clips  ufc; 
thele  are  always  the  laft  things  pro¬ 
vided,  becaufe  it  is  found  necelfary  to 
Ciorten,  as  much  as  poflible,  their 
continuance  on  board.  He  had  al¬ 
ready  laid  in  fufficient  flore  of  beef;, 
mutton,  poultry,  and  greens,  forpre- 
fent  ufc,  and  had  contracted  lor  a 
good  quantity  ot  failed  beef,  to  favft 
what  we  had  brought  from  England,, 
as  chat  is  found  to  keep  better  thxi* 
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the  beef  fahed  at  the  Cape;  thpugfi 
..this  ia(i  is. preferred  for  prefent  ufe. 

“  Among  the  fiatrie  pi^rchafed 
were  four  horfes  and  mares  of  a 
delicate  breed,  for  Omai  ;  fcveral 
bulls  and  cows  of  the  buff<doe  kind 
as  more.fuitable  to  the  tropical  cli 
mates  than  any  brought  from  I*  nrope ; 
likewlfe  Ibme  Airican  rams  jjn.d  ewes ; 
dogs  of  the  ihc  kind,  fon  e  with  and 
foine  w’ithoiit  puppies  ;  cats  we  had 
plenty  on  board,  and  goaits  t'aptaiii 
Cook  had  purchafed  at  S:  Jago. 

“  Scored  with  thele,  the  Reiolution 
refenibled  the  ark,  in  which  all  the 
animals  that  were  to  Rock  the  earth 
were  collected ;  and  with  their  pro- 
vender,  they  .occupied  no  final!  part 
of  the  Ihip’s  ftowage. 

“  While  the  riggers,  fail-makers, 
carpenters,  caulkers,  fmiths,  coopers, 
and  ftore-kevperc,  were  bufily  employ¬ 
ed  in  their  fcveral  Rations,  the  aftro- 
fiomers  were  not  idle,  nor  the  fur- 
geons,;  the  former  were  engaged  in 
making  obfervations,  the  latter  in  at 
tending  the  Tick,  of  whom  theVe  were 
not  many,  and  thofe,  on  being  car¬ 
ried  on  ihore,  very  foon  recovered. 
The  dry  foft  air  of  the  African  moun¬ 
tains  proved  a  reflorative  fuperior  to 
all  the  phyfic  in  the  world.  Of  the 
cliicacy  of  this  falubrious  air,  the 
Dutch  EaR  Indiamin  have  experience 
every  voyage,  both  in  goin-^  ro  and 
returning  from  their  fettlc!neiU:>  in 
India.  ^  '  ; 

“  V\rhRe  we  remaiheJ  at  the  Cape, 
tw’o  of  their  lliips  arrived  full  of  lick 
foldiers,  who  had  been  erHuied  in 
Holland,  and  who  were  in  a  miferable 
condition  both  as  to  health  and  want 
of  common  necelfaries  They  had 
been  near  five  months  on  their  voyage 
from  AmRcrdam.  and  had  loRon  the 
paflage  more  men  than  the  compli¬ 
ments  of  both  ourlbips  amounted  ro, 
owing  to  nallen  fs  and  clofe  confine¬ 
ment.  it  is  remarkable,  that  no  Ihips 
have  the  appearance  of  being  neater 
kept  than  thofe  of  the  Dutch,  nor 
any  more  flovealy  where  they,  are  not 
expofed  to  open  view# 


A  very  unermmon  incident  hap^ 
pened  while  we  were  at  the  Cape^ 
which  might  have  embroiled  us  with 
the  government  there,  had  nol  the  de» 
linquent  been  found  out  and  punifhed. 
It  was  difeovered  that  a  number  of 
a  unterfeit  fcheliings  and  double  keys 
had  been  circulated,  and  feveral  of 
our  people  had  taken  them  in  ex- 
cliange  for  gold.  Complaint  was 
made  by  our  pfficers  againR  the  in¬ 
habitants,  for  taking  the  advantage 
of  the  ignorance  of  ftrangefs  to  lin- 
pole  counterfeit  money  upon  them, 
as  't  was  npt  to  be  iuppofed  that  they 
could  be  judges  of  the  goodnefs  of 
their  country  coin.  On  the  otiicr 
hand,  the  inhabitants  charged  ^the 
bad  money  as  proceeding  from'  us. 
Each  were  warm  in  their  reprefenta- 
tions,  and  each  were  pofitive  in  their 
opinions.  It  was  not  thought  pof- 
fible  that  any  of  our  people  could  be 
prepared  to  Counterfeit  Dutch  money, 
and  yet  there  had  been  no  inRance  * 
of  counterfeit  money  having  ever  been 
feen  at  the  Cape  before  the, arrival  of 
our  (hips  at  that  port^  Thu3  the^tpat- 
tcr  reRed  for  a  while*  tilK  one  of  the 
(hip’s  cooks,  having  obtained  leave 
one  day  to  go  ailiore,  made  himfelf 
drunk,  and  offered  bafe  money  in  pay¬ 
ment  tor  ins  liquor.  Being  detained, 
and  notice  given  to  his  commanding 
•  dicer,  he  caufed  him  to  be  fearched, 
wiien  fcveral  other  pieces  of  the  .bafe 
Coin  were  found  upon  him  ;  and  on 
<  xainiiiing  his  cheR,  the  implements 
were  found  artfully  concealed,  ^ by 
which  he  had  been  enabled  to  carry 
on  the  fraud.  He  was  inRantly  deli¬ 
vered  up  to  the  Dutch  governor*  to  be 
tri'.d  by  the  laws  of  the  country  where 
the  offence  was  committed  ;  but  it 
not  being  clear,  wdiether  the.  crime  of 
coining  was  committed  on  ftiore,  or 
on  board  his  Britannic  MajeRy’s  (hip* 
the  magiRracy  very  politely  returned 
him,  to  be  dealt  with  as  the  command¬ 
er  in  chief  (hould  think  proper  ;  wdio 
not  being  veRed  WMth  the  power  of 
life  and  death  in  civil  cafes,  ordered 
him  to  receive  the  dUcipllne  of  th< 
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Oiipi  an4  'tb  be  fent  home  in  the  to  direct  their  operations*'  Here  he 
Hamplhire  Indiaman.  Thus  ena^d  was  liiddenly  fet  upon,  and,  with  his 
a  ver^  critical  affair,  ot  wnkh  there  few  attendants,  barbarouHy  butcher* 
is  no  iniiance  upon  record.*'  ed,  as  were  the  boat's  crew  that  car- 

On  the  id  of  December  the  fhips  Ihore. 

left  the  Cape,  aod  on  the  .  3th  paiftd  morning,  the  L.en^nant 

the.  Marioii  illes,  the  dilc.verer  of  commanded  on  board,  not  know, 

which  was  a  French  navigator,  ^^ho  happened,' lent- a  party 

Awed  the  fame  unhappy  fate  with  '""y 

Captain  Cook  at  Owiiyhce.  ■  We  lhall  "’itched  the  op. 

inftrt  our  writer’s  relation  of  this  poctun.ry  to  tall  upon  them  l.kewde, 

melancholy  incident.  ^  every  one  etcept  a 

'  nngJe  lailor,  who  ran  for  his  lite,  and 

M.  de‘  Marion,  when  he  difeo-  threw  himl'elf  wounded  into  the  lea. 

rered  thefe  ifland?*,  had  tw’O  ihips  Being  feen  from  the  fhips,  he  was 

under  his  commiind,  one  the  M  iica-  fpeedily  taken  on^  board,  and  gave 
rin.  Captain  Crozet,  the  other  the  the  general  alarm.  M.Crozet’sfitua- 
Caftrie,  C  iptairi  du  Clcfmure.  They  tion  in  the  woods,  with  his  fmall 
proceeded  to  the  Southern  extremity  party,  was  now  become  molt  critical. 
of.New  Holland,  and  from  thence  to  A  corporal  and  lour  marines  were 
the  Bay  of  iflands  in  New  Zealand,  immediately  dlfpatched  to  acquaint 
where  M.  de  Marion  w^as  kilied  with  him  of  ids  danger,  while  feveraj  btiats 
twenty-eight  of  his  men,  by  the  na-  attended  to  receive  his  people,  at  a 

tives.  He  was  obliged, .  having  loll  place  where  the  lick  had  been  lodged 

his  malls,  to  look  our  for  ntw  ones  :  in  tents,  for  the  recovery  of  their 

in  the  woods  of  this  country  ;  but  ,  health.  He  dilpofed  every  thing  as 

when  he  had  found  trees  fit  for  his  j  W’ell  as  the  time  would  admit,  and 

purpofe,  necelljty  obliged  him  to  cut  '  effected  his  retreat  to  the  lea  fide, 

a  road  three  miles  long  through  the  Heie  he  found  multitudes  of  the  na* 
thickets,'  to  bring  them  to  the  water  tives  affembled,  dreil  in  their  habits 
fide.  While  one  party  of  his  people  of  w^ar,  with  feveral  chiefs  at  their 
were  employed  in  this  fervice,  ano-  head.  M.  Crozet  oi  dered  the  marines 
ther  party  was  placed  on  an  ifland  in  who  attended  him,  to  direifl  their  fire. 
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paraded  in  front  of  the  enemy  till  all 
his  people  were  embarked ;  his  foldiers 
were  then  ordered  to  follow,  and  him- 
felf  was  the  lad  who  entered  the  boat. 
He  had  fcarce  put  o£F  when  the  w  hole 
body  of  the  natives  began  their  fong 
of  defiance,  and  difenarged  their  vol- 
lies  of  dones  ;  however,  a  (liot  from 
the  (hip  foon  difperfed  them,  and  the 
company  got  all  fafe  on  board.  From 
this  time  the  natives  became  troubie- 
fome,  and  made  feveral  attempts  to 
attack  his  people  by  furprife.  They 
formed  an  attack  againil  the  water¬ 
ing  party  in  the  night,  which,  but 
for  the  vigilance  of  the  guard,  would 
have  been  fatal  to  them  ;  they  after¬ 
wards  openly  attacked  the  (hips  in 
more  than  a  hundred  large  canoes, 
full  of  men,  who  had  caufe  forely  to 
repent  their  audacity,  and  feverely 
felt  the  effect  of  European  arms.  At 
length,  M.  Crozet  finding  it  impof- 
lible  to  fupply  the  ihips  with  mafts, 
unlefs  he  could  drive  the  natives  from 
his  neighbourhood,  made  an  attack 
upon  tUcir  Hippah,  which  they  vainly 
boailed  was  beyond  his  power  to  ap¬ 
proach.  He  placed  the  carpenters  in 
the  front,  who  in  an  inilant  levelled 
their  pailifadoes  with  the  ground ; 
then  cut  a  breach  through  the  mound, 
and  levelled  the  ditch,  behind  which 
their  warriors  flood  in  great  numbers 
on  their  fighting-ftages. 

•  Into  this  breach  a  chief  inftant- 
ly  threw  himfclf,  with  his  fpear  in 
his  hand.  He  wa^  (hot  dead  by 
M.  Crozet’s  markfmen,  and  prefentiy 
another  occupied  his  place,  ftepping 
on  the  dead  body.  He  likewife  fell 
a  vi(flim  to  his  intrepid  courage,  and 
in  the  fame  manner  eight  chiefs  fuc- 
ceflively  defended  it,  and  bravely  fell 
in  this  poft  of  honour.  The  reft  fee¬ 
ing  their  leaders  dead,  took  flight, 
and  the  French  puffued  and  killed 
numbers  of  them. — M.  Crozet  offer¬ 
ed  fifty  dollars  to  any  perfon  who 
ikould  take  a  New  Zealander  alive, 
hut  this  was  found  impradicable.  A 
fddier  feized  an  old  man,  and  began 


to  drag  him  towards  his  Captain,  bu^ 
the  favage,  being  difarmed,  bit  into 
the  fie  (by  part  of  his  enemy  ^s  hand^. 
the  exquifite  pain  of  which  fo  enra¬ 
ged  the  foldier,  that  he  ran  the  fel¬ 
low  through  with  his  bayonet.  M. 
Crozet  found  great  quantities  of  arms, 
tools,  and  (^loathing,  in  this  Hippah, 
together  with  ftore  of  dried  filh  and 
roots,  which  feemed  to  be  intende4 
for  winter  provifion.  He  now  com¬ 
pleted  the  repairs  of  his  Ihips  without 
interruption,  and  profecuted  his  voy¬ 
age,  after  a  flay  of  fixty-four  days  in 
this  Bay  of  Iflands.  From  whence, 
alter  palling  through  the  Weftern 
.part  of  the  South  Sea,  he  returned 
by  the  Philippines  to  the  Ifle  of 
France.”  (To  he  continued.) 

An  Enc^iry  into  the  Authenticity  of 
the  Poems  aferibed  to  O'ssian*  By 
W.  Shaw.  [P.318.] 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet 
does  not  think  proper  to  make 
the  fmalleft  apology  to  the  public  for 
the  opinion  he  formerly  held  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  thefe  poems,  but  bold¬ 
ly  taxes  his  countrymen,  Meffrs  Mac- 
pherfon,  Smith,  and  Clark,  with  ha¬ 
ving  no  other  intention  than  to  im- 
pofe  upon  the  world  by  their  feveral 
publications.  He  proceeds  as  follows : 

NOR  would  I  ever  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  fay  a  fyllable  on  the 
fubje(5t,  had  the  partizans  of  Mr  Mac- 
pherfon  allowed  the  difpute  to  die, 
and  let  the  public  entertain  their  own 
opinion  of  the  matter.  But  by  falfe- 
hoods  to  force  us  into  a  belief,  be- 
caufe  fuch  and  fuch  people  wifti  it, 
although  no  reafons  are  given,  is  ar¬ 
rogance  not  to  be  overlooked ;  be- 
fides,  this  now  is  the  only  time  to  af- 
certain  the  truth,  whilfl  the  tranjlator 
is  living,  that  the  original^  if  he  has 
it,  may  be  produced,  as  the  only  in¬ 
controvertible  evidence.  It  is  this 
has  extracted  from  me  thefe  obferva- 
tions.  The  more  is  written  to  prove 
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*ilie  authenticity,  the  more  clearly  the: 
importune  appears ;  and  thefc  Jat-‘ 
Remarks  and  Diflertaiions,  in  place 
of  fupportingi  have  only'  Ihewn  the 
abfurdicy  of  aciempting  to  fupport  a 
propofitionj  vvhich,  becaufc  it  in'  ght 
bring  fome  ideal  credit  to  their  coun¬ 
try,  firft  proceeded  from  Mr  Mac- 
pherfon's  mouth,  and  which,  though 
the  tranjlator  offers  no  argument, 
they  wiih  to  eftabiilh.  I  fliouid  have 
been  as  happy  as  any  of  iny  country¬ 
men  can  be,  to  have  it  in  my  power 
to  produce  the  original^  and  fo  fatisfy 
the  world  ;  but  as  not  one  line  of  it 
has  hitherto  been  feen,  but  what  Mr 
Maepherfon  has  favoured  us  with, 
impoled  as  a  fpecimen,  though  a(5tii- 
ally  tranflatcd  from  the  original  Eng- 
lirti,  I  am  fo  far  a  friend  to  truth, 
that  I  cannot  permit  an  impofition  to 
defeend  to  pofterity  undeteded.  Had 
I  been  ignorant  of  the  Galic,  lefs 
credit  might  be  expcifled  to  my  nar¬ 
ration  of  fads  ;  but  having  written  a 
grammatical  Analyfis  and  a  Didib- 
nary  of  it,  it  may  be  readily  believed 
I  fliouid  rejoice  to  have  it  in  my 
powir.  to  produce  the  originals  of 
thefe  poems  to  the  public^  as  the  Dic- 
thinary  and  Grammar  might,  per¬ 
haps,  be  fought  afwcr,  to  help  the  cu¬ 
rious  in  forming  fomie  opinion  of  the 
original.  Thus  it  would  be  my  inte- 
rell  to  fupport  the  authenticity,  did  1 
think  it  honeft.  Nor  fhall  it  appear 
that  I  have  been  indolent,  inadive, 
or  uninquifitive  after  information; 

‘‘  In  fpring  1778,  ^ I  fet  out  from 
London  for  the  Highlands  and  He¬ 
brides,  to  colied  from  fongs,  old  fay- 
ings,  the  voice  of  the  people,  and 
tnanuferipts,  if  there  fhould  be  any, 
vocables  for  the  Didionary,  which  1 
have  fince  pubiifhed.  I  knew 
the  date  of  the  country.  It  was  my 
refolution,  in  order  to  fatisfy  myfelf 
at  leaft,  to  leave  no  ftone  unturned, 
and  be  in  pcffelTion  of  thefc  poems,  if 
they  exiflcd.  Not  above  17  years 
had  elapfed,  fince  Mr  Maepherfon 
bad  performed  his  firiil  expedivicn 
You  LIIL  . 
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I  thither.  All  the  Highlanders  who 
t  repeated  poetry,  I  believed,  had  not 
I  emigrated^  nor  died  ;  and  we  have 
been  tgld  that  fome  mannferipts  there 
were  in  the  poffertion  of  fome  iudivU 
duals.  I  was  elevated  with  an:ici» 
pated  fuccefs ;  and  it  was  my  inten-* 
tion  to  have  fuperfeded  Mr  Macplicr- 
fon,  by  publilhing  an  original^  ouiid 
it  be  had.  I  had  refolved,  had  i  cC 
with*  any  convincing  evidence,  to  f^y 
fomething  on  the  other  fide,  to  con¬ 
vert  not  only  i)r  Johnfun,  but  r'^e. 
public,  by  taking  the  affidavits  *  f 
thofe  vvho  recited  the  poetry,  a..d 
thofe  who  witnefTcd  it  taken  dowji  by 
me  in  wri*^ing,  and  to  have  thefc  fa<5ls 
properly  vouched  by  the  of 

the  parilhes,  and  neighbouring  jufli- 
ces,  where  fuch  cranfadtions  mighc 
happen ;  and  in  this  manner  publ.lh 
them.  Nay,  the  original  figna:ures 
of  the  minilters  and  jullices  I  intend¬ 
ed  to  have  had  recognized  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  certified  tliere  by  pei  ple 
of  confideration,  whofe  vouchers  uf  it 
could  not  be  doubted  at  London  — 
And  I  am  confident,  notwithlland- 
ing  the  epithets  of  “  ftubborn  infide¬ 
lity,”  ‘‘  hatred  of  the* Scots,”  “  refu- 
fing  credit  to  Highland  narration,” 
fo  commonly  bellowed  on  him  by  tlie 
illiberal.  Dr  Johnfon  would  believe 
me,  and  be  converted. 

Many  mouu.ains  t  traverfed^ 
many  valiies  I  explored^  and  into 
many  humble  cottages  1  crept  on  all 
four^  to  interrogate  their  inhabitants* 

1  wandered  from  ifland  to  iflahd, 
fatigued,  and  uucomtortable.  No  1 1. 
hour  I  thought  too  much,  no  expcnce 
too  great,  whillt  I  flattered  mvicif 
with  converting  the  difficlieving  !’•  - 
tor  Johnfon,  recovering  fome  of  t  e 
poetry  of  Offian,  and  ftrippin^;  Mr 
Maepherfon’s  brow  of  what  I  then 
nfed  to  call  them,  “  ftolen  bays ;”  for 
I  then  believed  there  might  be  aa 
original,  and  that  he  rather  wiihed 
to  appear  the  author  than  the  tranjla^ 
tor.  As  Nature,  when  Ihe  denies 
one  fenfe  or  faculrv,  is  commonly 
X  i 
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bountiful  by  giving  another  in  un-  j  to  be  ihe  comprjhkns  of  the  i^th  cettfu-  • 
common  perfection,  I  particularly  |  rj' ;  and  beyond  the  neiC  mountain,  in 
enquired  for  the  blind,  who  are  often  j  the  next  valley,  or  the  neighbouring 
blett  with  a  retentive  memory,  and  ^  iiland,  fomething  of 
frequently  find  their  account  in  nar-  j  poetry  might  have  remained.  I 
ration.  I  made  many  deviations  to  \  therefore  traverled  and  pervaded  the 
their  obfeure  retreats  ;  and  was  fre-  |  whole  for  near  fix  months,  but  to 
quently  engaged  in  long  difeourfes  no  purpofc,  as  to  Ofiian’s  poetry  ; 
with  the  blind,  the  lame,  and  the  and,  like  every  other  perfon  who  at- 
aged.  It  was  foon,  however,  ru-  tempts  to  prove  or  procure  evidence 
moured  that  I  came  from  London,  j  for  the  genuinenefs  of  thofe  poems, 
was  in  pay  from  his  Majefty,  and  j  only  difeovered,  that,  by  a  certain 
therefore  they  fet  a  high  value  on  j  ‘‘  intellectual  retrogradation,  1  knew 
what  every  one  had  hitherto  received  i  “  lets  the  more  I  heard  of  it.’* 
for  nothing,  at  lead  for  a  fnulF  of  j  In  the  mean  time  I  did  not  for- 
tobacco.  Tobacco,  therefore,  and  j  get  MSS.— Since  I  could  not  find  the 
whilky,  were  neceflary  to  chear  the  ,  poems  in  the  mouths  of  the  people,  I 
fptriis,  and  raife  their  enthuliafm  for  |  concluded,  if  they  exifted  at  all,  that 
recitation  ;  befides  fome  money  for  Mr'  Maepherfon  mull  have  found 
their  trouble.  When  thefe  were  :  them  in  MSS.  ;  but  as  I  knew  the 


brought  from  a  diifance,  fo  much 
muft  be  allowed  for  the  perfon  that 
was  fuppofed  to  be  left  at  home  to 
Work  in  his  dead  ;  a  certain  price  for 
his  own  recitation,  previoufly  dipu* 
lated  ;  tobacco  and  whilky,  to  pre¬ 
pare  and  excite  recitative  faculties  ; 
Something  to  the  perfon  that  was  fent 
for  him  ;  and,  'if  lame  or  blind,  for 
thofe  that  carried  or  conduced  him. 
This,  when  fearches  elfewhere  pre¬ 
vented  my  waiting  on  him  at  his 
abode.  Thus  I  fpared  not  labour 
nor  expence  to  procure  knowledge  ; 
but  found  myfelf  not  a  little  morti¬ 
fied,  vrhen  all  they  could  repeat  was 
nothing  but  a  few  fabulous  and  mar¬ 
vellous  verfes,  or  dories  concerning 
FK)nn  Mac  Cumhal,  alias  Fingal,  and 
his  Fiona,  or  followers,  chacing  each 
other  from  ifiand  to  ifland,  driding 
from' mountain  to  mountain,  or  crof- 
fing  a  frith  at  a  hop,  with  the  help  of 
his  fpear.  There  was  much  of  en¬ 
chantments,  fairies,  goblins,  incanta¬ 
tion  rhimes,  and  the  fecond  light. 
When  I  heard  thofe  of  one  country, 
I  heard  all ;  for  they  all  repeated  in 
general  the  fame  dories  :  and  when  I 
had  the' narration  of  a  few,  I  had 
every  thing.  This,  however,  did  not 
relax  my  enquiries.  I  believed  thefe 


Erfe  was  never  written,  I  began  to 
defpair  and  to  doubt.  Some  told  me 
fuch  a  perfon  had  a  MS.  who,  upon 
interrogation,  fenc  me  to  another, 
and  he  to  a  third,  and  fo  on  in  a  cir¬ 
cle,  until  at  length  one  told  me  Mr 
Maepherfon  had  carried  them  all  to 
London.  I  faw  one,  however,  in 
the  poffeflion  of  Mr  MacIntyre  of 
Glenace,  Argylediire,  which  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Mr  Smith,  I  think,  as  con¬ 
taining  fome  poems  of  Oflian.  This 
is  as  true  as  the  red  of  the  dory,— 
ITie  manufeript  is  on  parchment :  I 
examined  it ;  it  contains  only  fome 
Irilh  genealogy.  It  is  written  in  the 
Irifh  chara<der,  dialed!,  and  contrac¬ 
tion.  It  is  intelligible  to  no  High¬ 
lander,  who  has  not  dudied  the  Irilh 
written  dialed! ;  nor  is  there  one 
Scotfman  I  could  ever  find  out,  not 
excepting  Mr  Maepherfon  himfelf, 
that  can  decypher  them ;  neither 
could  1,  till  after  much  dudy,  and 
confuitation  of  a  variety  of  keys  to 
the  reading  of  Irilh  manufcrlpts.  It 
contains  not  a  line  of  Offian’s  poetry  ; 
if  it  docs,  why  did  not  Mr  Smith 
tranferibe  it,  and  give  us  fome  fpeci- 
mens  in  his  Difiertation  ? 

Having  made  this  fruitlefs  en¬ 
quiry  after  the  genuine  poetry. 
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from  which  I  only  learned  there  ne¬ 
ver  had  been  any,  I  pafled  over  to 
Ireland,  there  alfo  to  purfue  OflTun, 
and  other  enquiries.  I  rummaged, 
with  the  confent  of  Dr  Leland,  Tri¬ 
nity  College  library^cxamined  nia- 
nuferipts — had  different  perfons,  who 
underilood  the-  charader  and  lan¬ 
guage  in  pay — converfed  with  all 
who  might  know  any  thing  of  the 
matter — and,  after  all,  could  difeover 
no  fuch  poetry  as  Mr  Maepherfon’s  ; 
biit  that  the  Irifh  had  been  more 
careful  than  the  Highlanders,  who 
committed  to  writing  even  thofe 
iompofitions  of  the  fifteenth  century,^* 

Mr  Shaw  next  gives  a  concife  de- 
|all  of  the '  government  and  literary 
hiftory  of  Ireland.  The  Iritli  (we 
are  told),  in  the  eighth  century,  were 
the  moft  learned  nation  in  Europe  : 
that  the  Erfe  is  only  a  diftant  provin¬ 
cial  diale61  of  that  language  ;  that 
every  Highland  chieftain  was  educa¬ 
ted  and  trained  to  arms  there ;  that 
Icolmkill  was  founded  by  the  muni¬ 
ficence  of  the  Irilh ;  that  all  the  High-‘ 
land  clergy  ftudied  and  received  or¬ 
dination  in  Ireland ;  that  all  the  poe¬ 
tical  compofitions,  llories,  fables,  &c. 
of  any  antiquity,  which  are  repeated 
in  the  Highlands  at  this  day,  are 
confefiedly  in  the  Irifli  Galic.  What¬ 
ever  bards  exited  in  the  Highlands 
received  their  education  at  the  Irith 
academies ;  and  every  ftanza  that  is 
remarkably  fine  or  obfeure,  is  ftill 
called,  “  Galic  dhoimhan  Eirion- 
nach,’^  i.  e.  deep  IriJIo, 

'  “  All  the  Scots  hiftorians  together, 
have  recorded  that  Scotland  received 
their  fii  ft  kings  from  Ireland  ;  and 
Mr  Maepherfon  allows  Fi Ilgams  an- 
ceftors  to  have  been  Irilh.  The  fa¬ 
mily  of  Argyle  are  ftill  ftiled  SHochd 
DhiarmiJy  i,  e.  the  defeendants  of 
Derniid,  an  Irifh  chief ;  and  Mac¬ 
kenzie  and  Macdonal  are  univerfally 
acknowledged,  and  the  Scots  peerage 
and  Herald’s  Office  confirm  it  to  be 
of'irUh  defeent.  In  like  manner,  all 


the  confiderable  Highland  families 
may  be  (hewn  to  have  fprung  from 
the  fame,  at  lead  from  a  foreign  line.*' 

After  a  further  examination  of  Dp 
Blair's  arguments  “  to  prove  the 
remote  antiquity  of  Offiafi's  Poems 
from  internal  evidence,"  our  author 
levels  the  learned  Dodor  with  his 
other  opponents  in  the  following 
fentence : 

Much  good  nature,  a  defire  to 
befriend  Mr  Maepherfon,  knowledge 
of  his  perlunal  honour,  and  an  en- 
thiifiafai  natural  to  men  who  are  long 
habituated  to  the  ftudy  ol  the  Belles 
Letters,  infenfibly  led  the  Dodor  to 
admit  of  teftiinony  which  a  man  more 
circiimfped  would  refufe,  and  efpe- 
cially  when  having  fuch  an  opportu¬ 
nity  as  he  then  had  of  informing 
hiiiifcli:  better.  But  what  Dr  John- 
fon  fays  is  true  :  “  The  people  of  the 
low  countries  know  as  little  of  the 
Highlands  as  the  EiiKlilh  them- 
felves." 

He  then  goes  on  in  accufing  feveral 
refpedable  Highland  clergymen  of 
aiding  and  abetting  the  grand  impo- 
fition. 

When  1  travelled  in  the  High* 
lands,  I  made  it  my  bufinefs  to  fee  as 
many  as  relided  in  the  country  of 
thofe  gentlemen  whofe  names  tfte 
I  Dodor  has  made  ufe  of.  Mr  Donal 
Macqueen,  niinifter  of  Killmuir,  ia 
the  lile  of  Skv,  is  the  firft  name  who 
vouches  for  Mr  Maepherfon's  tranila- 
tion  “  being  a  literal  one,"  and 
that  the  original  wms  repeated  by 
numbers  in  every  part  of  the  Hi.»ii- 
lands."  This  is  the  Karned  mini  ter 
I  who  chofe  to  be  filent  wjien  interro- 
I  gated  on  this  fubjed  by  Dr  Johnfon  ; 

!  and  ait  hough  he  gave  his  fignature  to 
?  Dr  BUir,  as  a  voucher  for  the  au-'^hen-* 
ticity,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  he  is 
not  in  poffeffion  of  a  line  of  the  ori-. 
j  ginals,  although  long  in  fearch  of 
1  them.  He  wiflied  to  procure  me  feme, 
i  but  knew  not  how.  '  He  knows  tht; 
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compojitions  of  tho  fifteenth  century  as 
Veil  as  others.  Is  it  poflible  tha^ 
fuch  a  Jeanied  nainifter^  reliding  on 
the  ycry  ifland  v/here  the  greateft 
part  of  tjie  poems  are  faid  19,  h^ve 
been  got,  .who  vouched  for  the 
aut^eaticity  of  them  foon  as  they. 
Vcre  publi^ed,  declared  they  were  in 
every  body’s,  hinuih,  and,  knowing 
the  .ufe  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  would 
pot  take  fome,  at  leaft,  pf  them  down 
in  wdting  to  convince  xhjc  wprld : 
^et  it  is  a  truth',  in  1778,  this  gen¬ 
tleman  could  not  produce  one  line  of 
thcm.]--^Mr  p.onafd  Macleod,  nriinifter 
of  jGleneJg,  I  think  lodged  Mr  Mac- 
phcrfon  pn  his  journey,  He  ’ha^ 
vouched  alfo  for  the  authentxity ; 
yet  though  I  challenged  him  to  pro¬ 
duce  three  lines  of  the  original,  he 
could  not  fcew  one  ‘  pther  rhimes, 
of  little  inerit,  he  had  enough* 

Mr  Neil  Macleod,  one  of  the  mini 
fters'  of  Mull,  vouched,  but  could  not, 
although  defirous  of  jt,  favour  me 
with  one  line.  *  He  fent  for  different 
people^  who  he  thought  Were  pofTeffed 
of  them,  but  .they  produced  only  the 
tompofithm  of  the  fiftee7tth  century* " 

“  Mr  Macaulay,  cHapIaip  to  the 
88th  regiment,  is  mennoned  alfo  as 
{a  voucher.  He  knows  juft  as  much 
of  the  poems  as  his  atoyc  Brethren.’*’ 

But  our  author  has  referved  for 

liis  laft  attack  a  very  ftaunch  partizan 

for  the  genuinehefs  of  Ofllan,'  the 

Rcv.  Donald  M  Nicol,  on  whofe 

kte  publicaribh’  he  prefents  us  with 

thr'followirig  fevere  remarks,  by  way 

of  giving  a  fini^ing  fbokc  to  the 

cauie :  ^ 

*  * 

“  Tlierc  has  been  lately  pub- 
at  London,  a  book  entitled, 
f*  Remarks  on  Dr  Johnfon’s  Toiir 
into  the  Hebrides.’’*'  This  book  has 
been  many  years  in  compofiug^  It 
underwent  a  yaft  variety  of  editions 
in  maiiufcript,  and  has  be^n  correc¬ 
ted,  amended,  and  iniproved  by  many 
hands  in  Scotland  ;  and,  finding'  its 
way  to  London,  was  preparedf  for 


the  prefs  by  a  friendly  cmbelliflicv, 
Thefe  amendments  and  additions  are 
aferibed  by  many  to  Mr  Macpherfoji 
himldf.  How  far  this  is  true,  I  do 
not  pretend  to  fay  ;  but  I  am  certain 
it  has  been  done  by  fome  perfon  who 
has  lived  in  England,  fome  man  ditV 
ferent  from  the  pftenfible  author ;  for 
there  are  fuch  local  circumftance§ 
mentioned  ip  the  book,  as  a  perfon 
who  had  never  been  fouth  of  the 
Tweed,  could  not  have  b  en  acquain¬ 
ted  with.  if  it  be  Mr  Maepherfon’s 
compofition,  it  is  his  laft  effort  in  this  . 
controverfy. 

P  I  (hall  npt  take  up  mv  time  with 
making  obfervarions  on  the  illibenili- 
tics  and  fcurrillities  of  which  it  is 
made  up  ;  but  only  will  point  out  to 
the  world  fuch  frefti  inftance  of 
impofture  as  will  allonifti,  in  which 
the  author  triumphs  as  having  proved 
the  authenticity  of  Oflian’s  poems. — 
The  book  was  written  on  purpofe  to* 
eftabUlh  the  genuinenefs  pf  the  poems. 
How  far  it  has  fucceeded,  appears 
from  the  following  fraud,  the  only  ar¬ 
gument  adduced  : — 5‘  But  as  Dr 

*  Johnfon  may  think  it  too  great  a 

*  trouble  to  travel  again  to  the  High- 
‘  lands  for  a  ffght  of  old  manuferipts, 

*  I  fhall  put  him  on  a  way  of  being 
‘  fatisfied  nearer  home.  If  he  will- 
‘  but  call  fome  morning  on  John- 
f  Mackenzie,  Efq;  of  the  Teniple,  fe- 

*  cretary  to  the  Highland  Society,  he 

*  will  find  in  London  more  volumes  in 
‘  the  Galip  Janguage  and  character, 

‘  than  perhaps  he  will  be  pleafcd  to 

*  look  ati  after  what  he  has  faid.^’ 
“  Ampng  thefe  is  a  volume  which  con- 
f  tains  fome  of  Oilian’s  poems.’’ — On 
reading  the  laft  fentence,  I  was  over¬ 
joyed  that  the  originals  of  Oflian  were 
at  laft  difeoyered,  notwithftanding  my 
own  bad  fuccefs  in  meeting  with  them. 
Being  impatient  to  fee  them,  I  accor¬ 
dingly  loft  no  time  in  w^aiting  on  Mr 
Mackenzie  ;  and,  haying  looked  over 
thefe  volumes  in  manufeript,  found 
no  compofitions  of  Oflian  therein  1 
•They  are  manuferipts  WTitten  in  the 
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Irifli  dialed  and  charadcr,  on  the 
fubjed  of.  r.  ilh  and  Highland  genea 
j[ogy. — Wc  tuive  every  reafon  to  be¬ 
lieve  tnat  this  is  the  very  manulcript, 
if  anv,  hat  was  left  at  Becketts  by 
Mr  Maepherfon  fome  time  ago, 
wi'h  a  view  to  impofe  it  as  that  of 
OiTiin;  for  i  am  credibly  informed, 
thii  very  piece  was  ftnt  to  Mr  Mac- 
ke  uzie  by  him. 

“  iS  the  writer  of  the  Remarks 
fctms  himfelf  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
contents  of  that  manufeript,  being  a 
ilranger  to  the  Irilh  charader  and 
contradions,  it  was  vainly  believed 
by  him  and  his'  pariizans,  that  with 
an  old  Irilh  manufeript  on  genealo 
gy,  they  might  prove  the  originality 
of  OlTian. 

This  laft  attempt  to  deceive  is 

Iniult  more  glaring  than  the  ira 
pofture  it  was  intended  to  fupport ; 
;:nd  which  determined  me  not  to  o- 
verlook  it,” 

The  pamphlet  concludes  with  the 
following  obfervation,  which  favours, 
in  no  fmall  degree,  of  the  faftidious 
fpirit  of  his  learned  patron : 

**  Nor  is  this  the  only  literary 
impofture  attempted  by  a  Scotf- 
man. — A  Lauder  endeavoured  to 
prove  Milton’s  Paradife  Loft  a  pla- 
giarifm,  by. liberal  quotation^  from 
his  countryman  Hog’s  tranflation  of 
Milton  into  Latin,  by  falfe  quotations 
from  Mafenius,  Staphorftus,  Taub- 
mannus,  dc.  with  Latin  lines  of  his 
own  forging,  until  deteded  by  Lr 
Douglas.  If  Mr  Lauder  could  for  a 
tiiiie  impofe  on  the  public,  by  forging 
Latin  verfes,  why  not  Mr  Maepher- 
fon  be  able  to  tranflate  a  few  lines 
from  Englifti  into  Galic  ? 

“  Another  perfon  wllhed  to  prove 
the  Eneid  Erfe,  becaufe  “  Anna  vi- 
rumque  cano,”  and  **  Airm  ’s  am 
fear  canam”  have  the  fame  meaning, 
and  nearly  the  fame  found. 

I  have  now  finilhed  what  I 
meant  to  fay  on  this  fubjtd.  i'he 
truth  is  afeertained,  and,  I  believe, 
the  public  will  not  be  favoured  v/ith 


any  more  tranflations  of  Galic  poemSf 
nor  Diifertations  for  or  agalnft  the 
authenticity  of  Oifian  ;  as  the  defen* 
ders  of  that  caule  have  not  hitherto 
been  able  to  produce  an  original, 
tnough  fome  difingenuous  attempts 
have  been  ufed.  Like  the  author  of 
the  Remarks,  they  have  chofeii  to  let 
the  imaginary  original  remain  in  the 
obfeurity,  and  to  themfelves  unintel¬ 
ligible  ftate,  of  the  Irilh  char  ^ders  I 
They  have  often  been  called  on  to 
produce  three  lines,  yet  n*>]>ody  has 
been  able  to  (hew  them. — ^They  are 
ftill  called  on  to  (h:w  the  original, 
with  proper  and  competent  vouchers, 
of  the  authenticity,  and  proofs  that 
there  is  no  collufion  ;  fcT  nothing  buc 
the  original  can  perfuade. — Ten  thou- 
fand  diftertations  avail  nothing  ;  and 
any  thing  further  on  the  fubjed,  but 
a  fight  of  the  original,  ihall  have  no 
attention  paid  it. 

This  relation  of  fads,  w»hich  I  ’ 
have  given,  may  be  contradided,  but 
can  never  be  overborne  ;  for  fads  are 
ftubborn  things  :  there  is  no  conten¬ 
ding  vrith  them  but  by  fads.” 

We  have  been  the  more  ample  in 
our  extrads  from  this  punphlet,  for 
the  fake  of  thofeofoiir  readers  in  the 
Highlands,  who  are  fo  nearlv  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  difpute,  but  who  may 
not  have  an  opportunity  of  feeing  the 
publication  itfelf.— 1  he  arguments  of 
this  writer  agaime  the  authenticity  of 
Oftian  are  drawn  up  with  fome  degree 
of  plaufibility  ;  but  with  refped  to 
evidefice^  he  has  given  us  no  other  tef- 
timony  than  his  own  unf'pported  af- 
fertions  We  make  no  doubt  but  he 
will  meet  w'ith  a  very  able  reply  from 
one  or  other  of  opponents. 

Elf M ENTS  of  Elocution  :  Being  the 
Subjiance  of  a  Coiirfe  of  LeBnres  on 
the  Art  of  Readings  delivered  at  Jeve* 
ral  Colleges  in  the  Umverjify  of  Ov- 
ford.  By  J.  Walker.  2  vols.  8vo. 
12  s.  Robinfon,  London. 

This  w'ork  is  not  merely  a  col. 
ledion  of  fentences  and  inde- 
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pendent  obfervations,  but  a  regular 
ryftem»  founded  on  certain  principles, 
which  the  author  has  iiluflrated  with 
great ^induftry  and  ingenuity.  Con- 
fidering  it  as  the  firft  objed  in  the  art 
of  reading  to  convey  the  fenfe  of  the 
writer,  Mr  Walker  begins  his  Ele¬ 
ments  with  fome  obfervations  on  punc¬ 
tuation,  in  which  he  nearly  follows 
the  judicious  theory  of  Dr  Lowth, 
and  gives  examples  of  the  feveral 
points  in  fimple  and  complex  fenten- 
ces,  laying  down  many  rules  for  di¬ 
viding  fentcnces  by  paufes,  fo  as  to 
reduce  punduation  to  Heady  prin¬ 
ciples.  He  then  treats  of  the  inflex¬ 
ions  of  the  voice,  a  fubjed  which  has 
been  hitherto  little  regarded  by  wri¬ 
ters  on  elocution,  and  advances  ma¬ 
ny  thinn  in  this  part  of  the  work 
which  leem  to  merit  particular  atten¬ 
tion.  His  leading  ideas  on  this  fub¬ 
jed,  as  they  arc  new  and  curious,  we 
ihall  here  infert  for  the  information 
of  our  readers. 

*  1 

^  ALL  vocal  founds  may  be  divi- 

ded  into  two  kinds,  namely,  fpeaking  i 
founds,  and  naufical.  founds.  Mufical 
founds  are  fuch  as  continue  a  given 
M  time,  on  one  precife  point  of  the  mu- 
^  fical  fcale,  and  leap,  as  it  were,  from 
one  note  to  another ;  while  fpeaking 
founds,  in  (lead  of  dwelling  on  the 
note  they  begin  with.  Aide  either  up-  | 
wards,  or  downwards,  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  notes,  without  any  percep¬ 
tible  red  on  any  ;  ib  that  fpeaking 
and  mufical  founds  are  efTentially  dif- 
tind ;  the  former  being  conftantly  in 
motion  from  the  moment  they  com¬ 
mence  ;  the  latter  being  at  reft  for 
fome  given  time  in  one  precife  note. 

The  continual  motion  of  fpeak- 
tng  founds  makes  it  almoH  as  Impof- 
fible  for  the  ear  to  mark  their  feveral 
difierences,  as  it  would  be  for  the  eye 
to  define  an  objed  that  is  fwiftly  pafT- 
ing  before  it,  and  continually  vanilh- 
ing  away  :  the  difficulty  of  arrefting 
(peaking  founds  for  examination,  has 
made  almoft  all  authors  fuppofe'it  im- 
pofTible  to  give  any  fuch  diftind  ac¬ 


count  of  them,  as  to  be  of  ufe  in 
fpeaking  and  reading  ;  and,  indeed, 
the  vail  variety  of  tone  which  a  good 
reader  or  fpeaker  throws  into5?deli« 
very,  and  of  which  it  is  impoflible  to 
convey  any  idea  but  by  imitation,  has 
led  us  eafily  to  fuppole,  that  nothing 
at  all  of  this  variety  can' be  defined 
and  reduced  to  rule :  but  when  we 
confidcr,  that,  whether  words  are 
pronounced  in  a  high  or  low,  in  a 
loud  or  a  foft  tone ;  whether  they  are 
pronounced  fvt  iftly  or  flowly,  forcibly 
or  feebly,  with  the  tone  of  the  paffion 
or  without  it ;  they  mu  ft  neceflTarily 
be  pronounced  either  Aiding  upwards 
or  d(»wnwards,  or  clfe  go  into  a  mo¬ 
notone  or  fong ;  when  we  confider 
this,  I  fay,  we  ihall  find,  that  the  pri¬ 
mary  divifion  of  fpeaking  founds  is 
into  the  upward  and  the  downward 
Aide  of  the  voice,  and  that  whatever 
other  diverftty  of  time,  tone,  or  force,* 
is  added  to  fpeaking,  it  mud  necefta- 
rily  be  conveyed  by  thefe  two  Aides.  - 
Thefe  two  Aides,  or  inflexions  of 
voice,  therefore,  are  the  axes,  as  it 
were,  on  which  the  force,  variety,  and 
harrhony  of  fpeaking  turn.  They 
may  be  confidcre'd  as  the  ^reat  out¬ 
lines  of  pronunciation  ;  ana  if  thefe 
outlines  can  be  tolerably  conveyed  to 
a  reader,  they  muft  be  of  nearly  the 
fame  ufe  to  him,  as  the  rough  draught 
of  a  pidlurc  is  to  a  pupil  in  painting. 
This  then  we  (hall  attempt  to  accom- 
plifli,  by  adducing  fome  of  the  mod 
familiar  phrafes  in  the  language,  and 
pointing  out  the  .inflexions  which 
every  ear,  however  unpradlifed,  will 
naturally  adopt  in  pronouncing  them. 
Thefe  phrafes,  which  are  in  every 
body’s  mouth,  will  become  a  kind  of 
data,  or  principles,  to  which  the  read¬ 
er  niuft  conftantly  be  referred,  when 
he  is  at  a  lofs  for  the  precife  found 
that  is  underftood  by  thefe  different 
inflexions  ;  and  thefe  familiar  founds, 
it  is  to  be  prefumed,  will  fufficlently 
inftrudl  him. 

Much  of  that  force,  variety,  and 
harmony,  which  we  hear  in  fpeaking, 
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arlfes  from  two  different  modes  of 
uttering  the  words  of  which  a  fentence 
is  compofed  ;  the  one,  that  which  ter- 
minates  the  word  with  an  inflexion  of 
voice  that  rifes,  and  the  other,  that 
which  terminates  the  word  with  an 
inflexion  of  voice  that  falls.  By  ri* 
ling,  or  falling,  is  not  meant  the  pitch 
of  voice  in  which  the  whole  word  is 
pronounced,  or  that  loudnefs  or  foft* 
nefs  which  may  accompany  any  pitch ; 
but  that  upward  or  downward  Aide 
which  the  voice  makes  when  the  pro- 
nunciation  of  a  word  is  finiOiing  ; 
and  which  may, therefore,  not  impro¬ 
perly  be  called  the  rifing  and  falling 
inflexion. 

‘‘  So  important  is  a  juft  mixture 
of  thefe  two  inflexions,  that  the  mo¬ 
ment  they  are  negleded,  or  pronun¬ 
ciation  becomes  forceiefs  and  mono¬ 
tonous  ;  if  the  fenfe  of  a  fentence  re¬ 
quires  the  voice  to  adopt  the  rifing 
inflexion  on  any  particular  word,  ei¬ 
ther  in  the  middle,  or  at  the  end  of 
a  phrafe,  variety  and  harmony  de¬ 
mand  the  falling  inflexion  on  one  of 
the  preceding  words  ;  and,  on  the  o- 
ther  hand,  if  emphafis,  harmony,  or 
a  completion  of  fenfe  requires  the  fall¬ 
ing  inflexion  on  any  word,  the  word 
immediately  preceding  almoft  always 
demands  the  rifing  inflexion  ;  fo  that 
thefe  inflexions  of  voice  are  ia  an  or¬ 
der  nearly  alternate. 

**  This  is  very  obfervable  in  read¬ 
ing  a  fentence,  when  we  have  miftaken 
the  conne<flion  between  the  members, 
either  by  fuppofing  the  fenfe  to  be 
continued,  when  it  finilhes,  or  fuppo¬ 
fing  it  iiniflied  when  it  is  really  to  be 
continued  ;  for  in  either  of  thefe  ca¬ 
fes,  before  we  have  pronounced  the 
laft  word,  we  find  it  neceflary  to  re¬ 
turn  pretty  far  back  to  fome  of  the 
preceding  words,  in  order  to  give  them 
fuch  inflexions  as  are  fuitable  to  thofe 
which  the  lenfc  requires  on  the  fuc- 
ceeding  vrords.  Thus,  in  pronoun¬ 
cing  the  fpeech  of  Porcius  in  Cato, 
which  is  generally  inifpoiatedf  as  in 
the  following  example ; 


MUS£MENT«  igt 

Remember  uhat  our  father  oft  has  told  ui, 

T?'C  wavs  of  Heav*r»  arc  dark  and  intricate, 

Pn2^^d  in  mazes  and  perplex’d  in  errors  5 

Our  undcriianding  traces  them  in  vair. 

Loft  ami  bewilder’d  in  tbc  fruithA  L  ,rrh  : 

Nor  fees  with  how  much  art  the  windings 
turn. 

Nor  where  the  regular  confufion  ends.' 

**  If,  I  fay,  from  not  having  con- 
fidered  this  paifage,  we  run  the  fecontl 
line  into  the  ihird,  by  fufpending  the 
voice  at  intricate^  and  dropping  it  aC 
errors f  we  find  a  very  improj>er  mean* 
ing  conveyed ;  and  if,  in  recovering 
ourfelves  from  this  improper  pronun¬ 
ciation,  we  take  notice  of  the  different 
manner  in  which  we  pronounce  the 
fecond  and  third  lines,  we  (hall  find, 
that  not  only  the  laft  word  of  thefe 
lines,  but  that  every  word  alters  its 
inflexion  ;  for,  when  we  perceive,  that 
by  miftaking  the  paufe,  we  have  mif- 
conceived  the  fenfe,  we  find  it  necef- 
fary  to  begin  the  line  again,  and  pro¬ 
nounce  every  word  differently,  in  or¬ 
der  to  make  it  harmonious. 

“  But  though  thefe  two  infledlions 
of  voice  run  through  almoft  every 
word  of  which  a  fe'ntence  is  cbinpofed, 
they  are  no  where  fo  perceptible  as  at 
a  long  pauic,  or  where  the  fenfe  of  the 
words  requires  an  emphafis :  in  this 
cafe,  if  we  do  but  attend  nicely  to 
that  turn  of  the  voice,  which  finifties 
this  emphatical  word,  or  that  member 
of  a  fentence  where  we  panfc,  we 
fliall  foon  perceive  the  different  in¬ 
flexion  with  which  thefe  words  are 
pronounced.’’ 

Mr  Walker  then  proceeds  to  illuf-  • 
trate  thefe  principles  by  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  examples,  ftiewing  what  Aide 
or  inflexion  of  the  voice  is  fuited  to 
exprefs  the  feveral  paufes  and  difti ac¬ 
tions  of  punfluation,  with  clearnefs, 
ftrength,  and  propriety ;  and  whac 
pronunciation  is  required  by  emphafis, 
variety,  harmony,  and  paffion. 

The  following  obfervation  concern¬ 
ing  the  modulation  of  the  voice  ia 
public  fpeaking,  is  juft  and  important- 

The  fafeft  rule  is  to  Ic 
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were,  with  thofe  of  the  aflembly  that 
are  nearell  to  us  ;  aad  if  the  voice  be 
but  articulate,  however  low  the  key 
may  be,  it  will  dill  be  audible  ;  and 
thoie  who  have  a  fufficient  ftrength  of 
voice  for  a  public  auditory,  find  it.fo 
much  more  difficult  to  bring  down 
than  to  raife  the  pitch,  that  they  will 
not  wonder  I  employ  my  chief  care 
to  guard  againli  an  error  by  far  the 
moil  coiiunoo,  as  well  as  the  moil 
dang'^rous. 

Few  fpeakers  have  a  voice  too 
weak  for  the  public  if  properly  ma¬ 
naged  ;  as  audibility  depends  much 
more  on  a  proper  pitch  of  voice,  ac¬ 
companied  with  dillin<flnefs  of  articu 
lation,  than  on  a  boifterous  and  fono- 
rous  loudnefs.  Tifis  is  evident  from 
the  dillindnefs  W’ith  which  we  hear  a 
good  a<drefs  in  the  eafy  chit-chat  of 
genteel  comedy ;  nay,  even  a  fpeech 
aiide,  which  is  little  more  than  a 
whifper,  though  uttered  in  a  lower 
tone  of  voice,  is  fo  articulated  by  a 
judicious  after,  as  to  be  equally  audi¬ 
ble  with  the  loudeft  burfts  of  paffioii 
A  voice,  theref(5re,  is  feldom  inaudi¬ 
ble  from  its  want  of  force,  fo  much 
as  from  its  want  of  modulation ;  and 
this  modulation  depends  fo  much  on 
not  fufferlng  the  voice  to  begin  above 
Its  natural  pitch,  that  too  much  care 
cannot  be  taken  to  guard  againfl  it. 

•f  Much,  undoubtedly,  will  depend 
on  the  fize  and  ftrufture  of  the  place 
we  fpeak  in  :  fome  are  fo  iramenfely 
large,  as  many  of  our  churches  aad 
cathedrals,  that  the  voice  is  nearly  as 
much  diffipated  as  in  the  open  air  ; 
and  often  with  the  additional  incon¬ 
venience  of  a  thoufand  confuted  echos 
and  le-cchos.  Here  a  loud  and 
vociferous  fpeaker  will  render  himfelf 
uniniclligibie  in  proportion  to  his  ex 
ertion  of  voice :  as  departing  and 
commencing  founds  will  encounter 
each  other,  and  defeat  every  intention 
of  dillinftnefs  and  harmony. 

t\othing  bur  good  articulation 
will  make  a  fpeaker  aadilde  in  his 
fituation  r  and  u  judicious  attention 


to  that  tone  of  voice  which  is  moft 
fiii'able  to  the  fize  and  imperfeftions 
of  the  place.” 

The  History  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight* 
1  /.  7  /.  in  boards.  Robia- 
fon,  London. 


Am  elegant  piece  of  topographic 
deferiptibn,  executed  in  part 
from  the  manufeript  of  Sir  John  Og- 
lander,  a  gentleman  of  one  of  the 
mod  ancient  families  in  the  illand,  by 
Sir  Ja  nes  W  ^rfley,  Bart,  of  Pileweil, 
in  Hampfliire;.  whqfc  colleftions,. 
wirii  additions  by  Sir  Thomas  Worf- 
ley,  have  defeended  to  his  grandfon 
Sir  Richard  Worfley,  who  ikas  c<un- 
pleted  their  defign,  and  furnifhed  the 
wwld  with  the  pfefent  Hillory.— 
Whether  we  review  this  work  as  the 
difeharge  of  filial  duty,  or^the  labour 
of  a  whole  generation,  we  are  not 
difa  /pointed.  Nothing  that  the  gar¬ 
rulity  of  old  age,  or  the  incautiouf- 
nefs  of  youth  might  admit,  a^e  pre- 
ferved.  The  feleftion  is  judicious^ 
and  the  arrangement  elegant. 

A  familiar  Epijile  ,  from  a  Cat  in  the 
^eeti^s  Palace^  to  hdmund  Burke, 
Efq;  on  his  Motkn  for  the  better 
R-^ulatioti  of  his  MajeJly*s  Civil  Lift 
Ejiablifhment.  4/c?.  is.  6d.  Kearf- 
ley,  London. 


PSS,  who  is  more  of  a  patriot 
than  a  poet,  thii.>  apologizes  for 
the  defefts  of  her  purring  in  verfe: 

— B-ing  a  c<*»,  and  not  much  iifed  to 
writing, 

I  own  i  am  not  very  pat  at  inditing.-^ 

We  can  more  readily  excufe  Grim¬ 
alkin’s  faults  in  point  of  authorlhip, 
than  her  want  of  fidelity  and  loyalty. 
She  is  a  traitrefs  ;  the  reveals  the  fe¬ 
rrets  of  Buckingham- houfe,  where 
the  has  her  maintenance  and  protec¬ 
tion  ; — and  (he  ought  therefore  to  be 
La  Molted.  .  ,  M. 

Erratum  in  our  lad,  p.  313.  col.  z.  1*  33, 
for  tolJ,  read  held. 
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